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Christmas is coming. Again we are sd Ager ge g that season of the year when we delight 
in sending holiday greetings to our friends and fellow workers expressive of good cheer 
and appreciation. At this season, we, being teachers, rejoice to see the faces of our own 
children and of those whom we are privileged to teach assume an effulgent light at the 
thought of Christmas. We love to see these children purchase little gifts and toys for their 
fellows and to exchange greetings 7 means of appropriate cards and letters. All of this ex- 
pression of cheer and lbsew and appreciation seems to be born of a spirit that moves 
upon us gently and unobtrusively and makes us glad. 


But this year, more than usual, our buoyancy of spirit and gladness of soul are tinctured 
with a feeling of sadness and serious concern. We cannot forget, even if we would, that our 
sons and the sons of our friends and neighbors are scattered over the world and that they 
are engaged in a grim war, seeking to make it possible for men and women everywhere to 
live in peace and to earn their daily bread through honest toil in dignity and with self-respect. 


Then, too, those of us who teach in the secondary school know that many of the boys 
whom we meet ~ in our classes—boys upon whose faces may be seen the last lingering 
vestiges of the blush of childhood—will be clad in uniform tomorrow and on the next day 
they will engage the enemy in actual mortal combat. Into this struggle they will carry 
locked in thetr hearts the lessons we have taught—lessons on the values of democracy, les- 
sons on the sacredness of human personality, lessons on the worth of human rights under 
law, lessons on racial evolution through individual progress. Into this combat of steel 
against steel we go through those whom we have taught. It is a sobering thought. 


And yet we are glad. In the work of the world we have had and still have a part to 
play, whether we have peace or war. So was it with Jesus, the Master Teacher. From the 
confusion and strife of his day he drew inspiration and courage. He taught in simplicity 
a principles of human relationships which, if universally applied, will end all armed 
conflicts. 


So let us now, as the Christmas season approaches, look back through the hovering mists 
of the vanished past and appropriate for our use once more those eternal ethical principles 
which Jesus taught as a means of directing human conduct. And as we attempt to teach them 
and to apply them, let us look fearlessly to the ever-dawning future, strong in the belief that 
in the end right will triumph over wrong, that justice will hold sway over injustice, and that 
mercy will rise majestically over cruelty. From a sane reference to the teachings of the past 
and of the present we can draw increased devotion to the dignity and value of our work 
and from them derive a renewed hope for ultimate victory and a new vision of a lasting peace. 


Christmas is comin g. 


Cordially, 
W. A. BASS, President, T. E. A. 
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Ve Are Cooperating 


to Assure Effectiveness 
of the 


WAR PROGRAM! 


Scarcity of tires and gas rationing mean slower travel and fewer calls for our 


LET A RAD A eC 


representatives. 


om Dat 


The School Program 


must not be handicapped for lack of teaching tools and supplies which should 
continue to flow in orderly, distribution. 


® ESTIMATE YOUR FUTURE NEEDS IN ADVANCE! 


® BUY ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES EARLY! 


® WRITE FREQUENTLY TO YOUR REGULAR SCHOOL 
SUPPLY HOUSE! 


NASHVILLE HIGHLAND 
PRODUCTS CO. | PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE | KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





40 Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the high 
school seniors who took part in the first Science 
Talent Search. You can be, too. 

The research work they carried on . . . the ideas 
they turned up in their essays . . . the high marks 
they made in their examinations—all were out- 
standing. All were a tribute to the basic science training 
they received. 

Time after time as their individual accomplish- 
ments were reviewed, one or another of the judges 
would say: ‘“That is the influence of some inspiring 
teacher.”* 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now under 
way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs of America 
with financial assistance from the Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Company. Its purpose 
is to uncover exceptional scientific ability and 
open the way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, and 
several additional scholarships of $100 each to be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 

Each finalist is given a five-day all-expense-paid 
trip to Washington to attend the Science Talent In- 
stitute and to visit the Capital's famous landmarks, 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is December 
28, 1942. Teachers may secure entry blanks and 
complete details by writing Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


© Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today serves 
more than 65,000 miles of highway routes — miles 
lined with the grandest scenery that ever gladdened 
the eyes of a nation fighting for life. 


Scenery—in wartime? Emphatically! Eye-filling, 
soul-satisfying scenery! Rugged cliffs made of smelters 
and stacks . . . white cataracts from the spillways of 
power dams . .. man-made canyons of iron ore... 
mountains of new-harvested grain... harbors bustling 
with ships . . . clouds of planes in V- formation. 
Most thrilling of all are the endless ranks of fighting 
men pouring into military centers, by highway, from 
every city, town and farm community of America. 


The highways have never worked so hard or so effec- 
tively as they now work to guard the nation’s life. 
Doing their share of this job, Greyhound buses today 
carry a half more passengers than ever before... and 
the great majority of these people are in uniform, 
in war production or in other essential occupations. 
Every American who travels can help Greyhound 
better serve America now, this winter—by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s—and by confining 
necessary trips to the mid-week days. 


You've been fine about accepting wartime travel 
inconveniences with a smile. Please keep it up... 
to help keep motor buses in action for America! 





REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 

When the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association meets in Nashville on January 8-9, 
1943, our nation will have been at war for over a year. 
During that period teachers have set a pattern of patriot- 
ism and unselfish devotion to duty for the entire nation 
to follow. By registering draftees, rationing sugar and 
gasoline, selling war bonds and stamps, participating in 
civilian defense projects, salvaging scrap and adjusting 
their entire school programs and teaching procedures to 
the needs of the war effort, teachers have proved them- 
selves to be indispensable in the nation’s war program. 

For teachers, as for other groups, the past year has been 
a hectic one: disrupted schedules; new courses; changed 
emphasis on old courses; difficulty or impossibility of secur- 
ing needed supplies and equipment; fluctuating attend- 
ance; outside demands on time of students and teachers: 
transportation problems; unheard-of turnover in teaching 
staffs. And the coming year offers little prospect that its 
problems for teachers will be less numerous or complex. 

In such times it is important that teachers earnestly study 
mutual problems, agree on policies, combine efforts and 
present a united front in the enormous job ahead. For this 
reason the coming meeting of the Representative Assembly 
will be one of the most crucial in our organization's history. 

What can teachers do through their state association to 
cooperate more effectively in the nation's war effort? 
What legislation should be enacted to meet the needs of 
our schools in this emergency? Should a campaign for 
state-wide teacher retirement be undertaken? What should 
be included in a code of ethics for teachers of Tennessee? 
Should annual meetings of the T. E. A. be discontinued for 
the duration? How should T. E. A. funds be spent? Who 
should direct the affairs of the association during the com- 
ing year? These are problems which will be considered by 
the Representative Assembly in January. 

These are problems which vitally affect every teacher 
of Tennessee, and every teacher, through his official Rep- 
resentative Assembly delegates, should have a voice in 
their solution. 


|. T. E. A. Participation in the Nation's War Effort 
Following are ways in which T. E. A. has cooperated in 


the nation's war effort during: the past year: 

|, Contact with heads of war agencies. The president and secre- 
tary have maintained constant contact with heads of the various 
war agencies in the state and have advised frequently with 
them on matters relating to school cooperation in their re- 
spective programs. 

2. Annual convention. The annual convention in April had as its 
theme, "The Place of the Schools in the Nation's War Pro- 
gram," and every general and departmental program was de- 
signed to give teachers a better understanding and appreciation 
of their responsibilities in the war effort. 

3. The Tennessee Teacher. Every issue of The Tennessee Teacher 
during the past year has contained articles on different war 
projects in the schools. The September issue contained a series 
of check lists enumerating the things schools may do to co- 
operate in the programs of the various war agencies. Each 
month the State Department of Education through the magazine 
describes current war activities of Tennessee's. schools. 

4. Regional conferences. In September the secretary and Admin- 


istrative Council members held fifteen conferences in various 
sections of the state for the primary purpose of discussing with 





Editorial Comment... . 





local education association officials means through which they 
organizations might cooperate most effectively in the war pro 
gram. 

5. American Education Week. During American Education Weg 
schools throughout the state held “open house" for the purpos 
of showing the public what they are doing to aid in the wa 
effort. 


How the T. E. A. may expand its program of war ac. 
tivities during the coming year will be a major concern of 
the Representative Assembly. 







ll. Legislative Program 
The Legislative Program of the Tennessee Education As 
sociation as adopted by the Representative Assembly in 
April provides: 
|. State Guaranteed Foundation Program for Elementary and High 

Schools. 

A. Foundation program for elementary schools. For a number 
of years the state has guaranteed a foundation program fy 
elementary schools consisting of: 

(1) A per capita fund of $10.00 per student in average 
daily attendance. 

(2) An equalization fund which guarantees that all coun. 
ties levying and collecting an elementary school tax of 
forty-five cents will have sufficient funds to maintain 
an eight-month elementary school term, pay teacher 
according to a salary schedule set up by the State Board 
of Education, and have available for operating expenses 
a sum equaling twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries 

The Tennessee Education Association has accepted the state 

salary schedule adopted by the State Board of Education in 

1938-39 as the minimum salary schedule to be sought in the 

foundation program. 

The Legislature of 1943 will be requested to provide suff. 

cient funds to pay in full the state salary schedule for 193 

39 for elementary teachers and to provide an increment of 

$5.00 per month to elementary school principals for every 

teacher, up to fifteen, under their supervision. (The present 
increment is $3.00 per teacher.) 

B. Foundation program for high schools. The state foundation 
program recommended for high schools includes: 

(1) A per capita fund of $10.00 per student in A. D. A. 

(2) An equalization fund which guarantees that all counties 
levying and collecting a thirty-five-cent high sched 
tax will have sufficient funds to maintain a nine-month 
high school term, pay teachers according to a salary 
schedule set up by the State Board of Education (not 
less than the recommended schedule for elementary 
teachers), and have available for operating expenses s 
sum equaling twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries. The 
present number of high school teaching positions will be 
used as the base for determining the number of high 
school teaching positions allowed to equalization cour 
ties, provided that: 

a. No county will be allowed a smaller pupil-teacher 
ratio than twenty to one. 

b. One additional teacher will be allowed counties for 
every increase of twenty-five students in average 
daily attendance, and one teacher will be taken away 
for every decrease of twenty-five students in average 
daily attendance during the year preceding. 

c. Additional teaching positions may be allowed t 
counties now having a teacher-pupil ratio of mor 
than one to twenty-five, if the State Board of Ede 
cation deems such additional teachers to be necet 
sary. 

The Legislature of 1943 will also be requested to guarantee 

that under the recommended foundation program no 

will receive less state high school funds than it is 

to receive under the present plan. 

2. State Emergency Supplement of $1,000,000 for Teachers’ Salarits 

This feature of the recommended program provides that 

state shall set up $1,000,000 over and above its foundation pie 


1State American Education Week Committee: Dr. P. P. 
man; Guy May, American ion; Mrs. Paul Dunn, president, Tennem® 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; B. O. D State 

ucation; W. Bass, president, Tennessee 
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gram for elementary and high schools as an emergency supple- 
ment to teachers’ salaries. This fund shall be distributed to 
counties and cities alike on the basis of the number of elemen- 
tary and high school teaching positions in the local unit, and 
the local unit must use all funds it receives from this source 
to supplement present teachers’ salaries during the emergency. 
3. Adequate State Appropriations for Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing. An estimate of the financial needs of the state's institu- 
tions of higher learning for the coming biennium will be sub- 
mitted at the January meeting of the Representative Assembly. 
4. State Appropriation of $4.00 Per Annum for Every Elementary 
and High School Child Transported. The state at present is 
paying approximately $4.00 per annum for each elementary 
student transported, but is paying none of the cost of high 
school transportation. It is proposed that the state make an 
appropriation for high school transportation which will provide 


* $4.00 per high school student transported. 


5. Annual State Appropriation of $75,000 for Supervision. This 
increase of $25,000 in the state's present annual appropriation 
for supervision is intended to provide a small increase in salaries 
of elementary school supervisors and to allow additional coun- 
ties to employ supervisors. 

6. Annual State Appropriation of $95,000 for School Libraries. 
This recommended appropriation represents an increase of $45,- 
000 over the present state appropriation for school libraries. 

7. Continuing Contract Law for Teachers. The proposed continu- 
ing contract plan provides that teachers shall continue in service 
unless the Board of Education notifies them in writing at least 
sixty days prior to the close of school that they will not be 
retained during the coming year. 

8. Four-Year Term for County Superintendents. The general law 
at present provides a two-year term for county superintendents. 
It is proposed that at the expiration of present terms of office, 
all county superintendents will be given a four-year term. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED ANNUAL STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATIONS’ 
Estimated Amount 


\- ' Present of Proposed Estimated 
Appropriations Appropriations Increase 
Elementary Schools* . . $7,250,000 $7,250,000 
High Schools (including high 
school transportation) .... 1,150,000 1,650,000 $ 500,000 
Elementary School Transporta- 
| aaa ad 325,000 325,000 
School Libraries ......... 50,000 95,000 45,000 
Supervision ..... wagiecaa 50,000 75,000 25,000 
Emergency Supplement to 
Teachers’ Salaries ... 1,000,000 1,000,000 


$1,570,000 


The Representative Assembly has the right and obliga- 
tion to make any change it deems advisable in this program 
before it is presented to the 1943 Legislature. 


lll. Report of Teacher Retirement Committee 
In January, 1942, the Representative Assembly au- 
thorized the president to appoint a committee which 
would study the need for teacher retirement in Tennessee 
and would bring to the Representative Assembly in Jan- 
uary, 1943, some definite recommendations in this field. 


The committee* recommends: 


1. That the Retirement Committee recommend to the Representa- 
tive Assembly when it convenes in January, 1943, that imme- 
diately following adjournment of the Seventy-Third General 
Assembly a committee be appointed to direct an actuarial 
study to provide information for the preparation of an actuarial- 
ly sound teacher retirement system for teachers. 

2. That this retirement system be made the major legislative 
objective of the Tennessee Education Association for presenta- 
tion to the Legislature of 1945. 

3. That the sum not to exceed $5,000 be appropriated to defray 
the expenses of the committee. 

~ * This table does not include appropriations for higher education, as esti- 
mates of needs for these institutions are not yet available. 

8Due to possible decreased enrollments and temporary lowering of teacher 

standards, it is estimated that the present elementary school appropriation 
will provide sufficient funds to enable the State Board of Education to 
increase the 1 t to el tary principals’ salaries as recommended. 

*Members of Retirement Committee: W. G. Smythe, chairman, Knoxville; 

J. R. Miles, Covington; Mary Sneed Jones, Nashville; Dr. Harry Upper- 
man, Baxter; R. T. Allen, Cleveland; John R. Arrants, Bristol. 
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IV. Report of Code of Ethics Committee 


The Representative Assembly in January, 1942, a 
thorized the president to appoint a committee to prepap 
a Code of Ethics Committee to be presented for consider. 
tion by the Representative Assembly in January, 1943 
The committee® asked all local education associations jp 
the state to submit suggestions, and the following recom. 
mendations of the committee are largely an outgrowth of 
these suggestions: 


ARTICLE I. MY RELATIONS TO MY PUPILS AND THEIR FAMILIE 
Section |. | will at all times be just, courteous, and profession 
in all my relations with pupils, at all times considering their individu 
differences, needs, interests, temperaments, aptitudes, and enviro. 
ments, and | will work cooperatively with them to satisfy their need 
Section 2. In all my relations with my pupils | will so act that] 
may gain and hold their complete confidence in my friendship fy 
them, my integrity, and my honest desire to act for their best welfer. 
Section 3. | will at all times seek to establish and maintain friendy 
and intelligent cooperation between the home and school as a means 
of promoting the welfare of the pupils, their families, and th 
community—which is the purpose of the school. 


ARTICLE Il. MY PART IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 
Section |. | accept the obligation of making my school a living 
example of a democratic institution—a place in which pupils, teach 
ers, and administrators, and parents use democratic procedures in 
all of their activities. 
Section 2. | will accept and perform all the rights and duties ofa 
good citizen. _ 


ARTICLE III. MY RELATIONS TO MY PROFESSION 

Section |. | believe in the dignity of my profession and in th 
value of my services to society. 

Section 2. | will encourage able and sincere individuals to make 
the teaching profession their life work. 

Section 3. | will seek constantly so to improve myself physically 
mentally, and socially that | will be able to render the most efficient 
service to my school and my profession. 

Section 4. As a member of my local and state professional orgati- 
zations, | will actively participate in and promote democratic and 
cooperative action in all matters pertaining to the cause of education, 

Section 5. | will give the best service of which | am capable is 
the position which | assume, and | will insist upon a salary seak 
commensurate with the demands laid upon me by society. 

Section 6. | will not underbid a rival for a position, nor will } seek 
a position currently held by another member of my profession. 

Section 7. | believe that promotions should be given wheneve 
the person concerned merits them. 

Section 8. | will not be party to the use of bribery or to the ue 
of any type of pressure in the assignment of a teaching position, 
the purchase of supplies or textbooks, or in any other matters m 
lating to the school. 

Section 9. | will, in all relations with other members of my po 
fession, practice honesty and integrity. 

Section 10. | will faithfully keep a contract, once signed, until it 
is dissolved by mutual consent. 

Section I!. | will transact all official business with the propery 
designated authority. 


MACHINERY FOR CARRYING QUT THE CODE OF ETHICS 
|. The terms of this code shall include all persons directly engaged 
in educational work, whether in a teaching, an administrative 
or a supervisory position. 
2. Each member of the Tennessee Education Association shall be 
given a copy of this code. : 
3. Each local unit of the Tennessee Education Association shel 
set up a Committee on Ethics, made up of five members, 
by the members of the unit and with terms staggered so thit 
members of the Committee on Ethics serve for one, two, 
four, and five years, respectively. No more than two # 
ministrators (superintendents, principals, supervisors) shall 
elected to any local Committee on Ethics. 
Functions of the local Committee on Ethics: : 
a. To promote acceptance of and loyalty to this Code of Ethie 
b. To serve as a clearinghouse and arbitrator in local com 
plaints of code violations, provided that any case can 
em directly to or appealed to the State Commission # 
thics. 
4. A State Commission on Ethics, consisting of five memben 
shall be set up by the Tennesseo Education Association, te 
first five members to be appointed by the president, who 


~ SMembers of Code of Ethics Committee: John A. Thackston (chainmlh 
L. H. Brickey, Elsie Burrell, Alice Caton, Joe F. Wilkes, H. G. McGiale- 
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designate which members are to serve for one, two, three, 
four, and five years, respectively. Not more than two members 
of this commission shall be administrators (superintendents, 
principals, supervisors). One member shall be chosen from 
each of the grand divisions of the state and two from the state- 
at-large. 

Future members of this commission shall be elected in the 
following way: The members from each respective grand divi- 
sion of the state in attendance upon the Tennessee Education 
Association Representative Assembly shall select their repre- 
sentative on the State Commission on Ethics in accordance 
with the rules and regulations used in selecting other officers 
of the Tennessee Education Association. The two members from 
the state-at-large shall be selected by the entire Representative 
Assembly in the same way. 

No member of the State Commission on Ethics shall serve more 
than one term. 


Functions of the State Commission on Ethics: 

a. To prepare study guides in professional ethics for local 

education groups and teachers in training, and to promote 

the use of these by such groups. 

To prepare an annual report on ethics, citing desirable and 

undesirable practices. 

. To collect evidence regarding violations of the code. 

. To prepare reports on (I) cases of code violations and (2) 
cases where the code is developing improved professional 
relations, these reports to be published. 

e. To drop from membership in the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation any member who, by agreement of the State Com- 

mission, should be dropped from membership because of 
violation of any provision of this code. 

f. To take whatever other steps it may deem wise in promoting 
higher professional relationships in Tennessee. 

. To keep and file complete official records of all findings 
and actions, these to be open to all members of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

. To accept as their responsibility the carrying on of con- 
tinuous appraisal of the effectiveness of the code and to 
make recommendations to the association of such changes 
as may be deemed advisable. 
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* y. Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
The constitution of the T. E. A. provides that the annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Education Association "'shall be 
held in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday pre- 
ceding Easter.'' Some members of the association have 
expressed the opinion that due to transportation difficul- 
ties we should not have the annual T. E. A. convention this 
year. Others feel it is particularly important that we hold 
our convention this year. In order that the will of the 
majority may prevail in this matter, the following amend- 
ment will be submitted for action by the Representative 
Assembly: 

Amend Article VI, Section |, by adding thereto the following: 


"In case of emergency the Administrative Council will have the 
authority to cancel the annual convention of the association.” 


VI. Election of Officers 

The Representative Assembly must elect a president to 
wrve for one year and four Administrative Council mem- 
vers to serve for terms of three years each. 

If precedent is followed, the president this year will 
come from East Tennessee. 

Following are council members whose terms expire in 
January: 


Quill E. Cope, Third Congressional District. 
Miss Burta Ferrell, Fifth Congressional District. 
W. J. Field, Seventh Congressional District. 

Miss Sue Powers, Tenth Congressional District. 


By an amendment added to the constitution in January, 
942, the Administrative Council was authorized to elect 
8 council member from the Fifth Congressional District 
serve until the Representative Assembly meets in Jan- 
ty, 1943. The council on April 2 elected Miss Burta 
ferrell of Lebanon in this capacity. 
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Vil. T. E. A. Budget for 1943-44 


The budget proposed for the year ending June 30, 1944, 
has been prepared in the light of the auditor's statement 
of income and expense for the past fiscal year. 

In April the Representative Assembly authorized the 
secretary to transfer $5,000 from the savings account to 
the public relations fund. Since a part of this special 
appropriation for public relations will probably carry over 
into the next fiscal year, the amount for this item in the 
proposed budget has been lowered to $1,000. If the 
annual convention is not held this year, the sum proposed 
for this item may be transferred to public relations. 
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INCOME 
Membership Dues— 
County Associations . .$13,702.00 
City Associations 3,487.00 
Institutions es 762.00 
Individuals 64.00 
Totals . .$18,015.00 $17,700.00 
Interest 359.16 300.00 
Rent from Exhibit Booths 154.32 : 
Totals . .$18,528.48 $18,000.00 
EXPENSE 
Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer -$ 4,200.00 $ 4,200.00 
Office Secretary 1,920.00 2,040.00 
Stenographer 1,320.00 1,440.00 
Extra Help 259.00 250.00 
Rent . 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Telephone and Tel egraph. . 196.68 200.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10% 145.75 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary . 596.27 750.00 
Office Supplies (Postage, "sas, 87) .. 716.22 750.00 
Annual Convention ... . 2,158.21 2,000.00 
President and Administrative Council. 653.67 700.00 
Bond—Executive autem: eg oh eee 25.00 25.00 
Association Dues .... 38.00 40.00 
Representative Assembly _ MY 145.61 100.00 
lneicpnel CNmOnte 5... 5S 0k cs kee 156.95 205.00 
The Tennessee Teacher............... 2,038.55 2,000.00 
Public Relations— 
Origing! Budest ... .... 2a 1,700.00 
By Authorization R. A., April 2, 1942. 1,192.35 1,000.00 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax..... 62.40 70.00 
Bad Debts 22.00 
Grand Totals . $18,626.66 $18,000.00 
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T. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Despite the uncertainty of the times, T. E. A. member- 
ship is already well ahead of its record one year ago. 
The teachers from all but two counties of the state are 
on the mailing list for The Tennessee Teacher, and most 
counties and cities have already sent in T. E. A. dues. 

Particularly commendable in this year's T. E. A. mem- 
bership record has been the progress made by Chatta- 
nooga. For several years Chattanooga has been striving 
to enter the select group of school systems whose teachers 
are affiliated 100 per cent with the T. E. A. This year 
the record is almost achieved. 

With only 367 members in 1937-38, Chattanooga has 
already sent in dues for 540 members this year. Con- 
gratulations, Chattanooga! 








Program... 


ANNUAL MEETING ~ 


Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 7, 8, !943 
Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 





J. R. Mires, Covington 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 


PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1943, AT 2:00 
O'CLOCK 

Commissioner B. O. Duggan, Presiding 

Address by Governor Prentice Cooper 


The following questions have been sub- 
mitted for your consideration: 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

. What are the most effective means of 
keeping within the school budget? 

. How can local school funds be made 
available when needed? 

. How can the schools get the most value 
out of every dollar of income? 

. What are the responsibilities of county 
and city superintendents as withholding 
agents in connection with the federal 
tax of five per cent on the excess of 
each payment of wages over the with- 
holding deduction allowable? 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

. How can the Division of School Libraries 
assist schools in supplying material for 
needs of changing curriculum? For in- 
stance, by lending packets of ephemeral 
material pertaining to the war and cur- 
rent topics such as aviation, Latin Amer- 
ica, or some units of instruction, bibliog- 
raphies. 

. Do you believe that the State Traveling 
Library service should be strengthened? 
Should special collections of recent 
books for young people on current 
topics be made available for exhibit pur- 
poses? 

. From your observation or experience 
thus far, has the county circulating i- 


. How can 


brary or the regional library plan of or- 
ganization been of value to your schools? 


. Can high school and elementary schools 


in your county serve as war information 
centers for adults in the community as 
well as for school? 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


. What specific curricular changes have 


been made or are being made as a re- 
sult of the war emergency? Specify in 
terms of subject-matter fields such as 
English, mathematics, science, foreign 
language, commercial, homemaking, ag- 
riculture, industrial arts, music, and so- 
cial studies. Bring out the particular 
problems involved in revising curricular 
content. 


. What guidance program has been set 


up to direct students into the various 
branches of the armed services and into 
defense industries? 


. What changes in high school organiza- 


tion and curriculum must yet be made 
in order that the high schools may more 
effectively prepare their students for 
doing their part in a nation at war? 


. What is meant by the high school as a 


pre-induction center in time of war? 


. What can the organization of the High 


School Victory Corps do toward realiz- 
ing the objectives implied in satisfac- 
torily answering the foregoing questions? 


TRANSPORTATION 


. What can school officials do to insure 


a basic minimum program of school 
transportation for the duration? 

local school administrative 
units use the war emergency limitations 
in school transportation to effect a post- 
war program of safety and efficiency? 


. What should be the policy of school 


administrators with respect to the school 
plant for the duration? 


. Will Tennessee be unprepared to ac- 


cept government funds after this war as 
after the last in the field of school plant 
rehabilitation? 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


. Should the minimum requirements for 


approval of rural elementary schools be 
changed next year? 


. Should the minimum elementary school 


program include the provision of visiting 
teacher at the option of participating 
county school systems? 


. What services and/or materials could 


the Division of Elementary Schools fur- 
nish that are not now being provided? 


CERTIFICATION 


. During the present emergency, should 


we not discontinue holding state elemen- 
tary teachers’ examinations and do the 
best we can with emergency permits? 


. What changes are needed in the train- 


ing of our postwar high school teachers? 


. Will not there be a continued demand 


after the war for more terminal high 





school education? What shall it by 
Will this demand require a new typed 
training by our colleges for high sche 
instruction? 

President Roosevelt has stated that they 
soldiers whose education was interrupts 
by the war must have opportunity § 
take up where they left off. Will, 
present courses offered by our teach. 
training colleges suffice for these of 
diers who return from the war and wig 
to become high school teachers? Why 
should the new courses contain? 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
THURSDAY EVENING AT 6:00 O'CLOGy 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Toastmaster—Dr. C. C. Sherrod, President 

S. T. C., Johnson City. 
Address—Speaker to be selected. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1943, MORNING 
SESSION, 9:00 TO 12:00 


Discussion—"War Problems Facing 
Schools." 
Leader—L. G. Derthick, superintendent, Chat 

tanooga City Schools. 

Participants—T. C. Prince, superintendent 
Knoxville City Schools; A. F. Bri 
superintendent, Trenton City Schools: ¢. 
F. Fisher, superintendent, Roberts, 
County Schools, Springfield; R. E. Hee 
son, superintendent, Chester County 
Schools, Henderson; R, R. Vance, state 
high school supervisor, Nashville; Frant 
Taylor, state physical education supe. 
visor, Nashville; J. M. Smith, supervisor, 
Memphis City Schools; Mary Hall, Mid. 
dle Tennessee elementary school super. 


Panel 


visor, Murfreesboro; C. C. Sherrod, 
president, State Teachers College, Johr- 
son City. 


|. How shall the schools be staffed in this 
period of teacher shortages so as tp 
safeguard standards now and.- after th 
war? 

2. What of school finance for the dure 
tion? 

3. What are the suggestions for handling 





the problems of maintenance? 
4. Shall there be an accelerated program 
for the high schools? 


5. What are the curricular changes in 
process and contemplated due to th 
war? What are the possible lasting 
results of these changes? 

6. Of what significance in the high schools 
and colleges is the problem of special 
guidance and counseling for war work? 

7. How may adjustments be made between 
high schools and colleges so as to im 
prove wartime articulation? 

8. What of the consolidated school setup 
in view of transportation restricti 

9. General Somervell has said that the wer 
will be won or lost in the public schools. 
What does this challenge imply? 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 1:30 TO 3:30 

Discussion—"'Tennessee Education As 

sociation Business.” 

Leader—W. A. Bass, Nashville, president, Ter 
nessee Education Association. 

Participants—A. D. Holt, Nashville, executive 
secretary-treasurer, Tennessee Education 
Association; members of T. E. A. Admin- 
istrative Council: Theron Hodges, Se 
vierville, First District; John K. Hicks 
Lenoir City, Second District; Quill & 
Cope, Sparta, Third District; Lester King, 
Cookeville, Fourth District; Burta Fer 
rell, Lebanon, Fifth District; Carl Brock- 
ett, Nashville, Sixth District; W. J. Field, 
Columbia, Seventh District; D. E Rey 
Jackson, Eighth District; J. H. Bennett. 


Panel 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Make 
Reservations 
Early 


A Landmark of Southern Friendliness—In Dinkler Hotels the finest in accommodations and 
the highest efficiency in service is supplemented by a warm cordiality—an air of sincere 
friendliness—which brings guests back again and again. Tasty food at popular prices. 


ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


NASHVILLE 
LEON WOMBLE, Manager is 
A Dinkler Hotel—Carling Dinkler, President and General Manager 
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Brighton, Ninth District; Sue Powers, 
Memphis, Tenth District; Wilson New, 
Knoxville, past president. 

1. Legislative program. 

a. State guaranteed foundation pro- 
gram for elementary and high 
schools. 

b. State emergency supplement of $1,- 
000,000 for teachers’ salaries. 

c. Adequate state appropriations for 
institutions of higher learning. 

d. State appropriation of $4.00 per an- 
num for every elementary and high 
school child transported. 

e. Annual state appropriation of $75,- 
000 for supervision. 

f. Annual state appropriation of $95,- 
000 for school libraries. 

g. Continuing contract law for teachers. 

h. Four-year term for county superin- 
tendents. 

2. Teacher retirement. 
3. Code of ethics. 
4. Annual convention. 


al e 


Annual Meeting of Ten- 
nessee School Board 
Members 


The Board of Directors has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of 
the Tennessee Association of Public 
School Board Members will be held in 
conjunction with the Public School Of- 
ficers Association meeting on January 
7-8, rather than at the time of the 
Tennessee Education Association con- 
vention. Two factors are responsible 
for this change in dates: 

1. School board members are particularly 
interested in the problems which con- 
cern school administrators, and it is 
hoped that by meeting together many 
problems common to both groups will 
be clarified. 

2. It will probably be possible for school 

. board members and superintendents in 

the same sections of the state to ar- 
range transportation together to the 
meeting. 

A business session of the T. A. P. S. 
B. M. will be held on Thursday morn- 
ing, January 7, at 10:00 o'clock, and 
all school board members of the state 
are urged to be present at this im- 
portant meeting. At this meeting the 
nominating committee, composed of 
one member from each of the three 
sections of the state, will present rec- 
ommendations of officers to direct the 
association's affairs during the coming 
year. 

A complete program for the meet- 
ing will be sent to all school boards 
of the state at a later date. Further 
information concerning the meeting 
may be obtained from Mrs. Delbert 
Mann, Secretary, 218 Lauderdale 
Road, Nashville; Mrs. W. W. Harlin, 
Vice-President from Middle Tennessee, 
Franklin. 
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The Red Cross Home and Farm 


Accident Prevention Program 


T. C. PRINCE 
Superintendent, Knoxville City Schools, 


Vice-President, N. E. A., First Aid Committee, 


Knoxville A. R. C. 








Mobilizing on a nation-wide scale, 
the American Red Cross is bringing to 
the home front a new and very effec- 
tive means of participation in the war 
effort. The immediate point of attack 
is home and farm accident prevention. 
The program is planned to reach every 
adult and child and to safeguard life 
behind the lines. 

The aim of the Red Cross organi- 
zation is to reduce the alarming totals 
of preventable accidents which, in loss 
of man power and materials, are a daily 
hindrance to the successful conduct of 
the war. This is being done through 
adult courses conducted by trained in- 
structors, through public school teach- 
ing and by means of year-around 
publicity. 

Through a similar educational pro- 
gram, industrial accidents have been 
materially reduced in recent years. The 
cause of accidents, successful methods 
of preventing them, and treatment of 
injuries have been brought home in a 
forceful way to industrial workers 
through Red Cross First Aid courses. 
Paradaxically, the industrial worker is 
now safer in the factory than he is at 
home. When he quits his job for the 
day, he leaves behind him organized 


trained protection. Statistics compiled 
by the National Safety Council sub. 
stantiate this statement. Of 102,50 
accidental deaths in 1941, for instance, 
only 18,000 were occupational, while 
31,500 occurred in the worker's home, 
In this same year there were recorded 
4,650,000 injuries in homes and the 
cost of medical service and time log 
was over $600,000,000. As staggering 
as this amount seems to be, it is prob. 
ably a very low estimate because of 
the unreported and unknown injuries 
and accidents which occur. In 194 
Tennessee alone lost 549 citizens 
through accidental death in the home, 

It is the primary purpose of the 
American Red Cross project to bridge 
the gap between “knowing” and 
"doing" and to stimulate both indi 
vidual and community action in making 
a clean sweep of all possible hazards 
from the home and farm. 

The first step in the Red Cross plan 
is the training of instructors at national 
headquarters. These trained repre- 
sentatives are then sent into the field 
to give instruction to groups at Red 
Cross Chapters. The locally trained 
instructors in each chapter in tum 
conduct classes in their communities. 
The basic cause of accidents, the type 
of injuries sustained and methods used 
to prevent them constitute the general 
material of the course. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the special home 
and farm accident problems within 
each chapter jurisdiction. 

A nine-hour course takes up the 
study of home accident prevention; a 
twelve-hour course includes farm acci- 
dent prevention as well. 

These classes are conducted largely 
as discussion forums in which teacher 
and student have equal participation. 
Class members report on their own 
home and farm accident experiences, 
and each case is analyzed to determine 
cause and method of prevention. Ac- 
cident statistics are carefully studied; 
newspapers are examined; economic 
losses are computed. Among the 
various topics taken up in the six- 
session course are falls, fires, cuts and 
infections, poisons, injuries caused by 
animals and firearms. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Red Cross certificates are issued 
upon the successful completion of the 
course. 

Perhaps the most effective way in 
which the Red Cross is extending ac- 
cident prevention into the home is 
through training and __ information 
given to children in the public schools. 
Booklets for use of teachers and youth 
organization leaders serve as guides for 
projects which can be carried out in 
the course of classroom work. These 
are supplemented by poster and essay 
contests, discussions of holiday acci- 
dents, posting of newspaper clippings, 
hazard hunts and similar activities 
which can be used as year-around de- 
vices for maintaining the child's inter- 
est in the subject. Junior Red Cross 
groups provide a nucleus for leader- 
ship in these activities. In addition, 
there is the check list for common 
hazards which is distributed to school 
children presenting in a tangible form 
the many accident possibilities in the 
home. On this check list are such 
questions as: Do you leave your toys 
on the stairs for the family to trip 
over? Can your little sister reach 
the boiling water on the stove? Do 
you play with sharp-edged tools? Has 
your daddy mended the porch railing? 
These lists are carried home to parents, 
who through the imaginative and re- 
ceptive minds of their children see 
the home in a new light, perceiving 
for the first time the many hidden 
dangers. 

The accident prevention program in 
the classroom is not designed to alarm 
the child and make him fearful but 
to promote good habits in home life 
by the application of common sense. 

Similar check lists are made avail- 
able to the farmer. These inquire 
about the condition of his farm ma- 
chinery, tools, equipment, buildings, 
animals, yard, and home. The 1941 
farm fatality toll of 4,500 lives was 
the largest recorded for any of the six 
major branches of industry. Aside 
from the human element of grief and 
suffering, injuries to farm hands during 
the present emergency add to an al- 
ready shortage of farm labor and by 
causing loss of time, imperil crops and 
production. 

The year-around nature of the Red 
Cross program is reflected in the news- 
paper publicity, radio talks and an- 
nouncements, window displays, talks 
before organizations, and other pro- 
motion activities engaged in by 
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Want to Give 
A SHOWER? 


THE 
COKESBURY 
SHOWER 
BOOK 


Contains all 
the plans and 
ideas you 
need to make 
it a big suc- 
cess. 
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@41 complete showers— 
ten wedding, four bon voyage, 
five stork, ten anniversary, 
and twelve seasonal showers, 
with tasty recipes, menus, 
decorations, and special fea- 
tures. Don’t try to give a 
shower without it! 


184 pages. Illustrated. 


At your Bookstore $1.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 











chapters throughout the country. It 
is a continuous community drive for 
a better appreciation and understand- 
ing of the importance of accident pre- 
vention in the everyday affairs of 
everyone. 

Chapter committees are formed to 
plan the program and study the special 
hazards of their own community. 
Doctors, nurses, social workers, county 
farm and home demonstration agents 
are encouraged to stress accident pre- 
vention in their home and farm visits. 
Community organizations and associa- 
tions are invited to participate actively. 

In every aspect of the accident pre- 
vention program, the important rela- 
tion to the stringent needs of war are 
pointed out. An important consider- 
ation is the present lack of hospital 
service for civilians and the ever-grow- 
ing shortage of doctors and nurses. 

As in all the manifold services of 
the Red Cross, each community is 
served by its own local chapter which 
disseminates vital information. Classes 
are enrolled at the chapter and hand- 
books and newsletters are distributed 
from that point. The chapter furnishes 
teachers with material and help in 
installing the program in the schools. 
Each Red Cross chapter will be 
equipped to give service in this im- 
portant phase of Red Cross work, vital 
to the welfare of the individual and 
to the nation both in peace and in war. 


Pedagogical Piffle 


MAYHEM 

A bishop was invited to dinner. During 
the meal he was astonished to hear the 
young daughter of the house state that a 
person must be very brave these days to go 
to church. 

“Why do you say that?" asked the bishop. 

“Because,” said the child, "Il heard papa 
tell mama last Sunday there was a big shot in 
the pulpit, the canon was in the vestry, the 
choir murdered the anthem, and the organist 
drowned the choir."—The Kablegram. 


NO, BUT IT'S LOUD 

“You don't make very good music with 
that instrument," said a bystander to Willie 
Schultz, as his Pumpkin Center Band ceased 
to play. 

"No," the truthful bass drummer admitted, 
“| know | don't, but | drown a heap of bad 
music.''—Roch-High-Nooz. 


"Who's the absent-minded one now?" said 
the professor as they left the church one 
rainy night. “You left your umbrella back 
there, and | not only remembered mine, but | 
brought yours too." And he produced them 
from his coat. 

His wife gazed blankly at him. "But," said 
she, “neither of us brought an umbrella to 
church.""—Rowe Budget. / 


STINGY 
The stingiest man we ever heard of bought 
his bride a nickel’s worth of ' peppermint 
lozenges and took her on a trolley-ride honey- 
moon. When they got off the car he said, 
"Honey, suppose we save the rest of this 
candy for the children." 


SURE TEST 
“Halt; who goes there?" 
“American.” 
"Advance and recite the second verse of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ " 
"| don't know it." 
"Proceed, American!" 


OH, ADMIRAL! 

The husband answering the phone said, “I 
don't know; call the weather bureau," and 
hung up. 

"What was that?" asked the wife. 

"Some fellow asked whether the coast is 


clear." 
* 


SEASONAL 
The man sprang from the building tall, 
He lived through the spring, but died in 
the fall. 
* 


ZOO ON WHEELS 
A wise guy stepping up to the bus as it 
stopped the other morning said to the driver: 
Man Noah, you've got here. Is the Ark 
ull?" 
The motorman answered back: “Nope, we 
need one more monkey. Come on it." 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Policeman—"Why didn't you stop when | 
yelled at you back there?" 
Lady Driver—"Oh, were you the one who 
yelled? | thought it was someone I. had. run 
over."“—Scholastic. 
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Dear Superintendent: 

Because of the unsettled conditions 
and the additional! war responsibilities 
placed upon the teachers of the state, 
there will be no examinations for teach- 
ers in January, 1943. 

Very truly yours, 
B. O. DUGGAN, 


Commissioner. 


© 
School Libraries 


School libraries can make an impor- 
tant contribution to the war effort by 
supplying current books and pamphlets 
for use in all phases of the changing 
curriculum. A major portion of the |i- 
brary budget this year should be spent 
for materials on the subjects listed be- 
low. In order to secure these current 
materials every school library will need 
to use its total state-aid appropriation. 
The deadline date on state aid is Jan- 
uary 15, 1942. In many cases addi- 
tional funds will be needed if the li- 
brary is to function effectively. Some 
schools are using the proceeds from 
the salvage campaign to supplement 
the library budget. 

A PARTIAL CHECK LIST OF CURRENT MA- 
TERIALS NEEDED IN A SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Automobile driving and eme gency repairs; 
aviation, including preflight ining, avia- 
tion magazines and material integrated with 
science, social studies, mathematics, manual 
arts, fine arts and English; Canada; civilian 
defense, including air raid protection, black- 
outs, local defense councils, etc.; consumer 
education; democracy and democratic ideals 
in contrast to totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment; economic system; new government 
agencies, taxation, etc.; electricity; first aid 
and home nursing; foods and nutrition; geog- 
raphy, including aerography, polar projection 
maps, and map reading; health and physical 
education; industrial and vocational education, 
especially in relation to defense jobs; inter- 
national problems and world affairs; Latin 
America; postwar planning; radio, including 
listings of current programs of educational, 
informational and cultural value; salvage; sci- 
ence, in relation to the war and the produc- 
tion of synthetic products; telegraph; thrift; 
visual aids, including maps, charts, films, and 
resources for the borrowing of films; World 
War Il, including material on the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Coast Guard. 

Several bibliographies on some of 
these topics are now available. Two 
aviation and two Latin-American bibli- 
ographies may be secured free of 
charge from the Division of School 
Libraries. The American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, publishes a bibliography for 
boys and girls on Canada and on Latin 
America available at twenty-five cents 
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War Activities in Tennessee Schools 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


each. The United States Office of 
Education publishes a reading list on 
“Our Neighbor Republics'’ (fifteen 
cents) and an index and bibliography 
on “Industries, Products, and Transpor- 
tation" (ten cents). Material on civilian 
defense may be secured from the local 
coordinator or through the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Nashville. 

The Latin-American exhibits, loaned 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to the Division of School Libraries, 
Nashville, are still available and may 
be secured for two weeks by paying 
transportation charges. Publishers’ 
samples of current books may also be 
borrowed for exhibit purposes from the 
division. 

Every teacher, administrator, and |i- 
brarian will want to read the Novem- 
ber issue of "Wilson Library Bulletin," 
a major portion of which deals with the 
problem of school library service in 
wartime. Concrete examples of effec- 
tive school library activities are given 
in this issue. If a copy is not already 
available in the library, it may be ob- 
tained for twenty cents from the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York. 

A copy of the "School Library News 
Letter'’ has been sent to all four-year 
high school librarians, county elemen- 
tary supervisors, and Jeanes teachers. 
This first issue deals with many library 
war services and includes a list of the 
public and university libraries serving 
as war information centers. Additional 
copies of the bulletin may be secured 
from the Division of School Libraries 
upon request. 


« 
Health and Physical 


Education 
The United States Office of Educa- 


tion has completed a wartime health 
and physical education program for 
high school boys and girls. This. pro- 
gram has the unqualified endorsement 
of the United States Army and Navy, 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the Federal Security Agency. 
It has been agreed by all the above- 
mentioned agencies that no other pro- 
grams will be fostered. 

This wartime program is to be intro- 
duced in Tennessee by some twenty- 
five or thirty people who have agreed 
to go to Atlanta, Georgia, for a three- 





day clinic, December 14, 15, and 16 
at which time Army and Navy officials 
and representatives from the United 
States Office of Education will present 
the program and its interpretation with 
proper teaching methods. Following 
the Atlanta meeting, the Tennesse 
delegation will conduct clinics thro 
out the state. The dates and locations 
of these state clinics will be announce 
later. Principals, superintendents, 
teachers of health and physical ed 
tion are urged to make plans to a 
one or more. of these state meeti 
The following people have agreed 
represent Tennessee at the Atlanta 
meeting: 

Frank L. Cheney, Tennessee Wesleyan Cok 
lege. 

A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Miss Dorothy Tollison, George Peabody 
College. 

B. B. Gracy, State Teachers College, Mur. 
freesboro. ; 

Miss Tommie Reynolds, State Teachers Col. 
lege, Murfreesboro. 

Mrs. Marvin Lowe, Austin Peay Normal, 
Clarksville. 

F. T. Brown, Austin Peay Normal, Clarks. 
ville. 

Kenneth Miles, Central High School, David- 
son County. 

Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, health coordinator, 
Knoxville. 

Miss Elizabeth Whaling, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville. 

Charles Kindred, Maryville High School, 
Maryville. 

W. E. Hendrix, Lawrence County High 
School, Lawrenceburg. 

T. T. McLean, Memphis State College, 
Memphis. 

James 
Nashville. 

H. O. Finley, Martin High School, Martin, 

Joe Black Hayes, U. T. Jr. College, Martin. 

Mrs. Ora Wakefield, Nashville City Schools. 

Sam B. Holt, Carson-Newman College, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Dr. E. L. Fraley, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City. 

Dr. J. E. McMurray, State Teachers Cob 
lege, Johnson City. 

Basil T. Welch, Chattanooga City Schools. 

Dr. H. H. Walker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

R. R. Vance, high school supervisor, Nash 
ville. 

Enoch L. Mitchell, high school visitor. 

Baxter Hobgood, high school visitor. 

R. B. Houston, high school visitor. 

Dr. Robert H. White, State Health Depart 
ment. 

If there should be others interested 
in attending the Atlanta meeting, no 
tice should be sent to the Division of 
Physical Education, 210 Memorial 
Building, as it is necessary to receive 
other details of the meeting. 

School principals, superintendents, 
and health and physical education 
teachers have wanted to know just 
what the Army and Navy want in the 
way of health and physical education 
and we now have the opportunity to 


find out. 









L. Buford, Vanderbilt University, 
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AN IDEAL Ghristmas Sift FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE NEW 1942 





and guide .. 


More than 15,000 pictures .. . 
- 884 articles (over 2,200 pages) revised or newly written 
—new maps, charts, diagrams—new color plates—over 200,000 words 
of new text—new visual aids materials. 


over 9,500 pages . . . eighteen volumes 


For our special Christmas offer to homes, write to 


H. A. WILK, Divisional Manager 
3914 Harding Place, Nashville 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION—Publishers 


35 East Wacker Drive—Chicago 








Diversified Occupations 
Program 


This is the fifth year of the part- 
time vocational diversified occupations 
program in the high schools of Ten- 
nessee. This fall students in fourteen 
schools are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to secure training in the 
occupation of their choice, earn money, 
and complete their high school work 
at the same time. 

These students, 116 girls and 195 
boys, spend half of their school day 
at work on a real live job. This job 
is one which they are interested in 
learning and making their life's work, 
when their school days are over, one 
in which they are for that half day 
not students but employees on the job 
and are paid as such for their work, 
one in which they find themselves face 
to face with the men and women who 
work for a living, people engaged in 
professions, in business, in manufactur- 
ing, in trade, in repairing, and most 
every other conceivable occupation. 
Here they receive the hard knocks that 
go with employment. 

Of these 311 students, sixty-two per 
cent are employed in trade and indus- 
trial pursuits, seventeen per cent in 
commercial occupations, and the other 
twenty-one per cent in distributive oc- 
cupations. During the month of Octo- 
ber, 1942, these students worked 40, 
223\/, hours and earned $11,118.61, 
or an average of twenty-seven cents 
perhour. For the year through Octo- 
ber 3] they had, since their respective 
school started, a total of 67,769!/, 
hours, and their total earnings were 
$18,549.27. Most of the jobs these 
student-learners (as they are known) 
have allow them to work more than 
the fifteen hours a week of schooltime. 
in most instances the girl or boy would 
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not have had the opportunity for as 
good a job if it had not been for the 
school and training given. The mini- 
mum wage for the different schools 
varies from ten to twenty-five cents 
per hour, and the maximum wage 
ranges from thirty to eighty cents per 
hour, while the program average is 
from fifteen to forty-three cents. 

This program is designed to be of- 
fered to the junior and senior students 
in high schools who are sixteen years 
of age or over. The plan works as 
follows: The student-learner spends half 
the day at school and half on the job. 
While in school he takes English and 
one other required subject for his grad- 
uation. He then spends two other pe- 
riods in the study of related subjects 
pertaining to his job under his diversi- 
fied occupations coordinator. For this 
related work and his work on the job, 
he receives two credits per year and 
is allowed to finish with his class. 

Upon completion the school gives 
those students who took the diversified 
occupations work the privilege of say- 
ing to the world that they not only 
have their high school diploma, but 
training in chosen occupation. Many 
times they secure a job in their home 
town, yet they have the privilege to go 
out and sell their service to some other 
employer or to use this training as a 
means of supporting themselves while 
attending college. 

Such training should be a real asset 
to our boys who will enter Uncle Sam's 
Army when school is out, for, as you 
know, sixty-three out of every 100 in 
the Army has to be technically trained. 
The boy can say that he has had spe- 
cific training in this or that occupation 
and would like to enter the service 
where his training will be of the most 
value to his country and his future. 
The training for girls will likewise be 


advantageous to them, as they are re- 
ceiving training in pre-nursing, as as- 
sistants to doctors, dentists, etc. 


Parents Go to School 
MARY HALL 
Murfreesboro 

Realizing the need for parents and 
teachers to know each other better, 
and that school changes and needs in 
the war effort might be better under- 
stood, Cannon County has carried out 
a most interesting experiment. 

After discussing the problem with 
the commissioner and state and re- 
gional supervisors, Superintendent Wm. 
Bragg and Miss Muncy, eleméntary 
supervisor, divided the county into 
five districts. 

Each district included six or eight 
schools. All schools in each district 
were dismissed one day of the week 
October 12-17. The children stayed 
at home and the parents and teachers 
came to one centrally located school. 
The school buses carried most of them. 

As soon as the bell rang the group 
assembled by the flagpole. 

Parents were taught how to salute 
the flag and learned the pledge. Then 
as a high school boy blew the "Call 
to Colors" on a bugle, the flag was 
raised and parents and_ teachers 
saluted and stood at attention. After 
Old Glory was flung to the breeze, the 
pledge was given and “God Bless 
America’ was sung. 

Beecher Bowen, president of Cannon 
County Education Association, pre- 


sided. The principal of the host 
school, each day, welcomed the 
group. The superintendent gave a 


short talk, and the rest of the day was 
given to school problems and the war 
effort. County chairmen of Bonds and 
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Stamps, Salvage, Ration Board, and 
Red Cross discussed those phases. Mr. 
McMahon, the county agent, discussed 
necessary form changes and greater 


production. Miss McKnight, hot lunch 
supervisor, discussed better food 
habits and nutrition. 

Panel discussions on high school 


problems were led by Andy Holt and 
Clyde Richards. Similar discussions 
on elementary problems were led by 
Frank Bass and Mary Hall. Knox Mc- 
Charen discussed libraries. 

Everyone brought his lunch, as the 
hot lunch program had not started. 
Some spread theirs together in the 
house, others went out under the trees 
to eat. 





Between each discussion a period 
was given to singing, plays and games, 
or formal exercises. 

Parents asked questions freely and 
criticized or commended school prac- 
tices. 

The largest enrollment any day was 
105 parents, twenty-seven teachers, 
and twelve visitors. The smallest en- 
rollment of parents was sixty. 

Some parents and teachers met for 
the first time, and discussed individual 
problems. Many parents got a new 
conception of the 1942 school pro- 
gram. 

Everyone felt that the experiment 
was a profitable one and the parents 
asked that they be given another day 
in school. 





The Training of High Schoo Teachers 
for the Postwar Period 


C. M. HARDISON 


Supervisor, Division of Certification 
State Department of Education 





The teacher is the most important 
factor in determining the type of edu- 
cation program which we shall need 
for the postwar period. A good 
teacher, trained for the job to be 
done, can do surprisingly fine work 
with poor equipment, inadequate hous- 
ing, and limited materials of instruc- 
tion. A poor teacher can make a 
travesty of the educational program 
in the finest situation that can be had. 
The idea, of course, is good teachers 
properly trained for the job to be done 
and surrounded with excellent educa- 
tional environment. 

In a survey of the status of the train- 
ing of high school teachers recently 
made by this division, it is shown that 
for the period, September |, 1941, to 
August 31, 1942, a total of 1,576 high 
school certificates were issued. Forty- 
seven and three-tenths per cent of 
these certificates were issued on tran- 
scripts submitted by the seven state- 
supported colleges, thirty per cent by 
the twenty-four private colleges, and 
22.7 per cent by out-of-state colleges. 
The range in state-supported colleges 
is seventeen from Austin Peay Normal 
School to 237 from the University of 
Tennessee. The range in private col- 
leges, of which there are twenty-four 
in Tennessee, is none from Scarritt Col- 
lege to 130 from Peabody College. 
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This wide range of college tran- 
scripts based on degrees from the re- 
spective colleges leads to the question: 


Can a college maintain an adequate de- 
partment for education of high school teach- 
ers with less than ten, fifteen, or twenty grad- 
uates from that department per year? 


In other words, can the postwar high 
school teacher receive the needed 
training for our postwar high schools 
in some of our Tennessee colleges? 

A further study of this problem is 
illustrated by the attached table. 

Column | lists the subjects appear- 
ing on the 1,576 high school certifi- 
cates issued during the period, Sep- 
tember |, 1941, to August 31, 1942, 
by the Division of Certification. 

Column 2 of this table shows the 
number of teachers certified in each 
high school teaching area for the same 
period. 

Column 3 lists the number of teach- 
ers and subjects taught by high school 
teachers in 402 four-year county high 
schools in Tennessee during the school 
year 1941-42. 

A study of this table will bring to 
the fore the following questions: 


1. Should the emphasis in secondary teach- 
er education continue to remain in the 
areas of English, French, science, and 
social science? 

2. Roughly, out of each 100 students in 
educational institutions, seventy-five are 
in elementary schools, twenty-four are 
in high school, and one is in college. 
Does our present high school course of 
study provide terminal education for 
the hes group who do not go to col- 
lege? 





3. Is not terminal high school education 
dependent upon college-trained teach. 
ers and can it not be offered until these 
teachers are available? 

4. Does not the responsibility, therefore 
for determining the kind of postwar seg. 
ondary school rest with the Tennesses 
state-approved teacher colleges that 
train the secondary teachers? 

5. Is it true that if we are going to need 
high school teachers trained in subjects 
not now offered in our high schools, the 
time to begin is now? 

These and many other questions are 

suggested by the above data. 

| believe now is the time for ou 

teacher-training colleges, our adminis. 
trators, and our high school principals 
to begin solving the problem of post. 
war high school education, for we hope 
that this period is just around the cor. 
ner and four years in college are re. 
quired for training a high school 
teacher. 
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An Illuminated Miniature Village 


MILDRED B. LUTTRELL 


General Science Teacher, Crescent School 
Greeneville 





Needless to say, almost every 
Johnny and Mary longs to exercise 
his or her creative ability by partici- 
pating in some type of activity, es- 
pecially one that is alive and colorful. 

A most helpful and gratifying result 
was achieved by three elementary 
science classes, grades four, five and 
six, by culminating an area in electric- 
ity with an exciting activity, "An Il- 
luminated Miniature Village." While 
developing this activity, the students 
were required to organize and put into 
applicable practice the basic funda- 
mentals which they had learned. 

The main purpose of this area of 
study was to give the pupils a broad, 
nontechnical introduction to the ways 
in which electric currents are used, as 
electricity has become a most vital 
factor in the economic and social life 
of today. 

lt was decided that there were three 
objectives around which we might de- 
velop an activity. First, to provide the 
pupils with firsthand experience with 
electricity; secondly, to dispose of 
superstitious attitudes toward elec- 
tricity; and lastly, to gain a thorough 
factual knowledge of the subject. 

Classes were correlated in art, En- 
glish, reading, spelling, and arithmetic 
with elementary science. This par- 
ticular area was made our principal 
interest for eight weeks. 

During the first two weeks, the pupils 
spent their forty-five minutes studying 
basic fundamentals of electricity and 
also becoming familiar with electrical 
terms. This necessitated quite a bit 
of research work in the school library. 

Our third week was spent in planning 
the culminating activities. It was de- 
cided to have three major objectives in 
activity work: an illuminated miniature 
village, an excursion to a local industry 
to observe generators, and a science 
fair which was to climax the project. 

Several committees were appointed 
and given specific objectives for the 
ensuing four weeks. The first com- 
mittee filled a sand table (six feet by 
nine feet) with three inches of sand and 
one inch of rich soil, after which the 
area was plotted and landscaped. 

Our second committee sowed grass 
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seeds, planted flowers, mixed cement 
and paved the streets. The river, which 
ran through the village, was lined with 
cement before being filled with water. 

A third group constructed the minia- 
ture buildings according to scale. This 
group also cut glass for the buildings, 
part of which was stained and used for 
the church windows. 

The fourth committee made and col- 
lected several miscellaneous items such 
as: picket fences, garden benches, 
birdhouses, trellises, park equipment, 
flag stand, curtains, papier-mache tun- 
nel, electric train and a number of 
miniature vehicles and figures. 

Committee five was responsible for 
the wiring of the entire village. An 
electrician was called in to give some 
estimates on the kind of wire and lights 
that should be used. The consultant 
gave instructions only in connection 
with special problems. The children 
did the actual wiring. 

The little village consisted of twelve 
buildings. Series of Christmas-tree 
lights were used on a 1|15-volt current 
to light ten of the buildings. Two of 
the larger buildings received their light 
from an improvised generator. 

Both parents and visitors attended 
the "Science Fair.'' Our guests were 
ushered into a dark room where our 
project was completely illuminated. 
Soft lights glowed from the windows of 
houses and buildings in the diminutive 
village. Amid myriads of sparkling 
reflections, tiny boats were winding 


down the river. From the midst of roof 
tops and picket fences, rose the church. 
Its lofty spire and colorful stained glass 
windows caused quite a few “ohs'’ and 
"ahs." Tiny electric trains whizzed 
through the tunnel as signals blinked. 

At the conclusion of the "Fair," 
every boy and girl who had partici- 
pated in the activity realized the ful- 
fillment of a dream. 

This area offered the. student quite 
an abundance of enriching and stimu- 
lating experiences. Most of the pupils 
profited by firsthand experiences with 
electricity which will be useful and 
challenging throughout their everyday 
experiences. 

MATERIALS USED 
|. Wiring: 
|. Bell coil wire. 
2. Lamps and sockets from series 
Christmas tree lights. 

3. Friction tape. 

4. Weatherproof sockets. 

5. Twenty-five-watt six-volt lamps. 
Il. Buildings: 

. Plywood. 
Chipboard. 
Cheese boxes. 
Paint. 

Glue. 
Nails. 
. Glass. 
lll. Telephone Poles: 

|. Dall pins (poles). 

2. Cheese box (cross arms). 

3. Glass-headed picture-hanging 

tacks. 
\V. Birdhouses: 

|. Crepe paper. 

2. Popsicle sticks. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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fovernment 


The impact of total war on the 
United States has greatly enlarged the 
duties and responsibilities of the high 
school government teacher. Many top- 
ics such as the war power of the 
national government, government in- 
formation agencies, and the status of 
aliens were formerly given little atten- 
tion by most teachers. Now it is not 
only necessary to expand our efforts 
in these fields, but we also have many 
new problems demanding a share of 
our attention. For instance, the en- 
largement of our military forces poses 
governmental problems which are ab- 
solutely new to present-day students, 
and due to our relationship to the 
United Nations it has been necessary 
for us to work out new methods for 
international cooperation. The total 
picture, therefore, represents a much- 
expanded field. 

In accepting this greatly-enlarged 
field the high school government 
teacher has a much broader opportu- 
nity for molding citizenship as well as 
making a real contribution towards 
winning the war. 

As our country increasingly ap- 
proaches total war, more clearly is re- 
vealed to us the great need for com- 
plete economic mobilization of all of 
our resources. Since our way of life 
in the past has been largely divorced 
from many of the steps we are now 
taking, in order to mobilize our re- 
sources for a total war, we have a 
gigantic task to perform in getting our 
people acquainted with the problem. 
By breaking down the economic mo- 
bilization problem, we have unfolded 
to us the many avenues open for the 
high school government teacher to 
make a real contribution. 

For the past several weeks the Office 
of Price Administration has been en- 
gaged in an educational campaign try- 
ing to get the public, and particularly 
businessmen, acquainted with its pro- 
gram. This task can be made much 
easier for this governmental agency if 
the teachers of government in our high 
schools will lend a helping hand. In 
like manner, the work of the Priorities 
and Allocations Board, the National 
War Labor Board, and other agencies 
engaged in economic mobilization may 
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War Problems and High School 


HERMAN PINKERTON 


Department of Social Science 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


be greatly facilitated. It is granted 
that much of the program involves 
adults in the business world, but in 
order for the aims to be accomplished 
the general public must receive the 
proper enlightenment. High school 
students represent splendid mediums, 
through which this information can 
infiltrate into the general public. Then 
there is the chance that in case of a 
long war many of the present high 
school students will become engaged 
in businesses which are affected. From 
any angle we view it, it all adds up 
to the simple fact that with the proper 
instruction in our high schools the time 
now given by the agencies to educating 
the general public can be lessened, 
thus making available to the agencies 
the much-needed time for the actual 
administration of the various programs. 

Among other governmental prob- 
lems which come in at this time for 
more than the usual amount of atten- 
tion are the problems of civil defense, 
the problem of the alien, censorship, 
and war information. Also closely re- 
lated is the problem of civil liberties. 

Although Congress has always relied 
on state and local action to supple- 
ment federal programs, the waging of 
total war implies an undreamed-of 
unity of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. Such changes make it man- 
datory that an examination be made of 
state and local governments as sup- 
plementary agents of defense. A study 
of the proceedings of state legislatures, 
of the Governors’ Conference, which 
met at Duluth in 1940, and of the 
Council of State Governments, which 
published in January, |942, a report on 
state war legislation, shows that the 
states are accepting the challenge. 
The defense plans of the municipalities 
are also of great importance in the 
program. 
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The training section of the Office 
of Civilian Defense has spent much 
time and effort in preparing structural 
materials to guide local and state de- 
fense councils in preparing their pro- 


grams. The office has conducted ex- 
tensive research into methods and 
modes of protecting civilian life and 
property under bombing and air raids, 
In like manner, studies have been made 
with regard to the proper procedure 
to be followed by state and local gov- 
ernments in protecting vital facilities, 
such as dams, bridges, tunnels, and 
forests. Due to these efforts a large 
amount of teaching materials have 
been made available. Some idea of 
the magnitude of these materials may 
be gained by an examination of the 
scope of subjects covered in the brief 
period of one year. For instance, plan- 
ning guides on nine different subjects, 
training guides on seventeen different 
subjects, handbooks on fourteen differ. 
ent subjects, textbooks on six different 
subjects, and lectures on three different 
subjects were all made available to 
state and local defense councils. These 
and others are available to high school 
teachers. 

Under the subject of aliens it might 
be well to give attention to such topics 
as the Fifth Column, Enemy Aliens, 
Trading with the Enemy, Alien Prop- 
erty, and Foreign Propagandists. Al- 
though Tennessee does not have a 
large number of aliens, it is well not 
to overlook the problems involved. 

Already much has been done 
through various agencies towards self- 
imposed censorship. However, in a 
land where freedom of speech has 
such a prominent place, much more 
needs to be done as we become more 
completely involved in a total war. This 
program especially lends itself to the 
use of slogans and posters which may 
be worked out in cooperation with the 
English and art classes. 

A study of free speech in past wars, 
of free speech in between wars, and 
of free speech in the present war may 
greatly help to solve this unsolved 
problem. Maintaining the values of 
free discussion and at the same time 
guarding against its dangers in a war 
which includes psychological methods 
is no easy task. Incidentally, some of 
the training which a high school stu 
dent gets in the technique of war 
propaganda will also be found to be 
highly advantageous in dealing with 
propaganda in the postwar period. 
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Other civil liberties such as Proce- 
dural Rights and the Freedom of Reli- 
gion also command some attention 
with regard to their relation to the 
war effort. In our country where free- 
dom of religion is guaranteed by the 
Constitution, the treatment of con- 
scientious objectors during war offers 
many problems. Some _ attention 
should be devoted to the methods our 
government is using in dealing with 
this group. 

Finally the problems connected with 
unified commands, lend-lease, machin- 
ery for carrying on economic welfare, 
joint boards, and postwar world or- 
ganization all grew out of the coopera- 
tive efforts of a group of countries 
banded together as the United Na- 
tions for the purpose of winning the 
war and winning the peace. These joint 
and cooperative agencies offer splen- 
did avenues for the high school gov- 
ernment teacher to give to young 
Americans a genuine picture of the 
possibilities of international coopera- 
tion. 

In attacking the new problems in 
government introduced by the war and 
in giving greater emphasis to some of 
the old problems now brought to the 
front by the war, the teacher needs 
to bring together many supplementary 
materials. In addition to making use 
of the principal statutes, orders, court 
decisions, and statements of policy, 
the fugitive materials appearing in pe- 
tiodicals and newspapers, and the 
many publications put out by various 
government agencies will prove of 
great value. A card addressed to 
Harriet Root, Chief Service Division, 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C.., 
will bring a wealth of very useful in- 
formation. 

It is hoped that as the teachers of 
government in our high schools come 
in contact with these war problems, 
they will take the broadest concept of 
the task facing them and make a real 
contribution towards their solution. 


$AD $TORY 

Code letter from a college student: 

"Dear Dad: Gue$$ what | need mo$t of. 
That'$ right. $end it along. Be$t wi$he$. 
Your $on, Ru$$." 

The dad answered: . 

"Dear Russ: NOthing ever happens here. 
We kNOw you like your school. Write us 
aNOther letter aNOn. Jim was asking about 
you at NOon. NOw we have to say good- 
by."—Michigan Education. . 
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Facts and General Instructions Concerning the 
NYA Program in High School This Year 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education 





1. The National Youth Administra- 
tion is now under the War Man Power 
Commission. 

2. The Congress of the United States 
appropriated $3,000,000 for distribu- 
tion this year to needy students in the 
nation's high schools, whereas $7,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the immedi- 
ately preceding year. 

3. Of this $3,000,000, Tennessee's 
allotment is $104,800. 

4. Tennessee's allotment of $104,800 
has been divided into two parts: one 
for white high school students and one 
for Negro high school students, said 
division having been made in propor- 
tion to the percentage of whites and 
Negroes in the state's population as 
revealed by the federal census of 1940. 

5. This amount of money will be 
distributed quarterly and on-an indi- 
vidual high school basis in proportion 
to the 1941-42 average daily attend- 
ance. 

6. The only students eligible to re- 
ceive financial assistance are white 
students regularly enrolled in senior 
high schools and Negro students regu- 
larly enrolled in senior high schools 
and in junior high schools operating at 
least one year above the elementary 
level. 

7. Each state has no longer a di- 
rector of NYA or a director of stu- 
dent work. 

" 8. The United States is now divided 
into regional administrative units. 

9. The seventh of these administra- 
tive units embraces the following 
states: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

10. The seventh regional office is 
located at Atlanta, Georgia. 

11. The regional youth administra- 
tor is Mr. Boisfeuillet Jones and the 
regional director of student work is 
Mr. J. Harold Saxon. The address of 
these two gentlemen is 10 Forsyth 
Street Building, Atlanta. 

12. On account of the delay in get- 
ting the regional organization set up, 
all money allocated to the first quarter, 
July | to September 30, will be auto- 
matically’ added ‘to the~ money allo- 


cated to the second quarter, October 
| to December 31. 

13. The money allocated to any in- 
dividual high school must be used and 
not allowed to revert. 

14. However, if any high school 
principal does not spend all his allo- 
cated funds as of December 25, the 
pay roll ending date, the unexpended 
funds may be allocated to his school 
for use during the third quarter, Jan- 
uary | to March 31, if he submits 
such a request to the regional office. 

15. Every high school principal is 
cautioned to read carefully his manual 
of instructions and to be guided by it 
at all times. 

16. There will be no regional rep- 
resentatives from the Atlanta office to 
visit any high school principal in the 
interest of improving his schoolwork 
program. Therefore, the success or 
failure of this program rests almost 
exclusively on the shoulders of every 
high school principal. 

17. All high school principals are 
requested to see that all student work 
projects bear a direct relation to the 
war effort. In this connection they 
are urged to refer to “Suggested 
Schoolwork Projects Contributing to 
National Defense," a booklet mailed 
to them on October 5 by the Division 
of High Schools office. 

18. All principals are urged to exer- 
cise extreme care in making out all 
reports required by the Atlanta office. 
The Atlanta office must handle all 
NYA problems in the six Southern 
States under its jurisdiction. This makes 
it all the more imperative that all 
reports be accurately and promptly 
made out so that every high school 
principal can receive his funds without 
undue delay. 

Concluding statement: Although 
funds for needy high school students 
have been reduced from $7,000,000 
to $3,000,000 a year, NYA is still very 
much alive and is probably much more 
“in the picture" now than ever before. 
Every high school principal is urgently 
requested by the regional office to put 
forth every effort this year “to make 
a little go a long way," as far as the 
furtherance of our national war effort 


is concerned. 
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Shelbyville School Office-Library Grows 
to Opportunity Reading Center 


MARTHA FISHER 
Ward-Belmont School 





About ten years ago the library of 
the East Side Elementary School was 
a joint office-library affair. In this 
small room there were many books un- 
suitable for grades one through six. 
There was neither time nor space for 
a teacher to take her entire group of 
students to assist them in selecting a 
book for home reading. 

Later, funds for buying library books 
were given to the teachers who grad- 
ually began establishing small reading 
centers in their classrooms. In spite 
of this, a need was felt for one large 
reading center where the same number 
of books would be accessible to a 
larger group of pupils. 

However, before a_ satisfactory 
reading center could be evolved, 
something had to be done about the 
large number of unsuitable books. 
Twelve teachers examined the books in 
the office-library and discarded all 
books not suitable for the elementary 
grades. 

This process of weeding the collec- 
tion made the teachers feel the need 
for a more thorough knowledge of how 
to select children's books. As a result, 
about eight teachers took an extension 
course in library science from Peabody 
College. Book selection proved to be 
only a beginning. Under the direction 
of the instructor, the teachers classified 
and cataloged all the books in the |i- 
brary according to the Dewey decimal 
classification. 

For a period of three years all the 
teachers, grouped in committees ac- 
cording to the grades they taught, 
worked at eliminating books which 
were not considered desirable for an 
elementary school library. The same 
groups selected appropriate new books 
to be added as funds would permit. 
One teacher who had taken a course 
in repairing books directed a book- 
repair program with the aid of some 
Boy Scouts. 

By working together in a common 
cause the teachers had gained a 
broader vision and more thorough 
knowledge of books. They were now 
ready for a larger reading center to 
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be called an “Opportunity Reading 
Center." 

A suitable room was finally obtained 
by changing a partition and making 
some necessary repairs. Shelves were 
moved out of the office into the new 
room and some new shelves were 
made. Now the library is housed in a 
well-lighted and well-ventilated room, 
forty feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide. 

The Opportunity Reading Center is 
an attractive place. The walls are 
painted in two shades of green with a 
light ceiling. New double shades have 
been installed. There are eleven green 
tables of three different sizes, each 
one seating six children. Potted plants 
adorn the tables, colorful and interest- 
ing pictures and posters are in evi- 
dence on the bulletin boards, and a 
large model ship displayed at one end 
of the room all help to produce an 
effect both pleasing and beneficial. 

On the top shelf, above the books, 
are boxes containing posters, maps, 
charts, health material, and many pam- 
phlets. This material was obtained by 
mailing approximately 750 cards ask- 
ing for free material. The material 
has been organized and placed in 
these boxes labeled according to sub- 
ject matter. 


This setup has transformed the Op- 
portunity Reading Center into an inte- 
gral and functioning part of the school. 
Different groups of children are sent 
to the reading center at a scheduled 
time where they are under the direc- 
tion of a special teacher. At other 
times each teacher takes her entire 
grade to the reading center; frequent. 
ly the special teacher is there at the 
same time. There are also two or 
three NYA girls who assist the children 
in finding the books they want and 
who help keep the reading center in 
good condition. 

The superintendent of city schools, 
the principal, and the reading teacher 
made the following statements about 
the library project: 

|. School libraries, in fact the entire 
school plant, should be used by 
the entire community, especially 
during the summer vacations. 
The extension training and the 
actual teacher study on the proj- 
ect caused the participating 
teachers to be more interested 
in the reading center, also to be 
able to use it more effectively. 
A goal of mending three books 
a week was set in order to keep 
the collection looking fresh. The 
children always prefer books in 
good condition. 

. The Opportunity Reading Cen- 
ter sold itself to the Board of 
Education to such an extent that 
they redecorated the walls and 
ceiling and provided new-type 
window shades. 
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5. Boys who needed to be kept busy 
made some of the tables out of 
discarded desks. 

. The Opportunity Reading Cen- 
ter seemed more satisfactory 
than the classroom libraries in 
avoiding duplication of so many 


books, also in furnishing a wider 
range of selections for loans to 
classroom reading centers. 

The children of East Side Elementary 
School now come freely to the reading 
center to enjoy reading and to gain 
skill in using books and libraries. 








With the A. 
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"His name shall be called Emmanuel 
... God with us." (Matt. |: 23.) "The 
Prince of Peace." (Isa. 9: 6.) 

"There's a song in the air! 
There's a star in the sky! 
There's a mother's deep prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire 
While the beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles 
a King." 

In a place far away there lived a 
long time ago two little children, 
Rachel and David. They lived in the 
country and they were very poor. Their 
food was coarse, and their clothing was 
worn; but they were happy and con- 
tent, for their home was a home where 
love dwelt. 

One cold winter evening as the fam- 
ily was gathered about the rough 
board table for the evening meal of 
coarse bread, a sound was heard with- 
out. Rachel and David listened and 
then hastened to the door and looked 
out into the darkness. There in the 
snow was a little child. ‘'l am hungry 
and very cold," said the child. 

Quickly they brought the little child 
within. They placed him by the fire to 
warm himself and then they shared 
with him their scanty evening loaf. 

Should they keep him all night? 
There was no extra bed. 

"Yes," said the children, "he can 
have our bed.'' And so they tucked 
the little stranger away in bed and 
~~ they lay down on the hearth to 


p. 

They did not know how long they 
had slept when they were awakened 
by the most wonderful music which 
they had ever heard. It seemed to be 
without and within and everywhere. 
They sat up and listened. Then they 
looked toward the bed where the little 
child was sleeping. They were amazed 
to see that his garments were spot- 
less white and that about his head was 
a circle of wonderful light. 
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Nashville 


Then they knew that in taking the 
little stranger into their home, in shar- 
ing with him their fire, their food, and 
their bed, they had really been min- 
istering unto the Christ Child. 

Then, also, Rachel and David remem- 
bered the words which they had read 
in the Bible: ‘In as much as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 


Nashville A. C. E. and Davidson 
County A. C. E. had the privilege of 
sponsoring a dinner meeting, at which 
Miss Gloria Chandler, a member of the 
staff of the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, was guest speak- 
er. Her subject was "Children and 
Radio in Wartime." 


Hurrah! Out of the west comes not 
Lochinvar, but one much more wel- 
come, Shelby County A. C. E. with 
an account of its monthly meeting. An 
interesting article from Childhood Ed- 
ucation Magazine was reviewed and 
plans were made for the year's pro- 
gram. 

We are very glad to hear from Miss 
Cayce (Shelby County's publicity chair- 
man), and we ask you to send us the 
news’ as your programs materialize. 
We'll be looking forward to hearing 
from you very soon. 


Believe it or not, Sumner County 
A. C. E. sends us its plans for its De- 
cember meeting. | shall pass them on 
to you, believing you can get some 
ideas for your own use. 

"The main feature of the December 
meeting is a demonstration by Miss 
Miller, physical education director of 
Howard Grammar School. Games, 
dances, and drills will be given that 
are adaptable for rural schools. Mime- 
ographed copies of other games will 
be given to each teacher." 


Thank you, so very much, Mrs. C, 
C. Tucker, for this grand contribution. 
Wish we could all be there, as this 
topic is one of mutual interest. A 
pretty day and lots of fun is our wish 
for you. 


From Paris, Tennessee, comes the 
news that they have chosen "Mental 
Hygiene for Children" as their theme 
for the year. At the October:meeting 
the topic, "The World Today's Children 
Must Face,’ was discussed by W. O. 
Inman, superintendent of Paris City 
Schools. The topic was challenging 
and | am sure well developed. We 
are so glad to hear from you, Miss 
Ross. Please write us again. 


Do not hesitate to send even the 
smallest bit of news, for it can always 
be a help to that member of our fam- 
ily who has "no news." A topic for 
discussion may give many suggestions, 
so share your news. 


Branch Presidents 

Be sure to answer Mr. Wilkes’ letter 
promptly and give him the information 
for which he asks. Your editor needs 
quite a bit of help or the page will 
go begging. Can't you jog your pub- 
licity chairman and get a little action? 
| know just how busy you are with car- 
ing for all the extra duties you have, 
but please let us have at least one con- 
tribution from every A. C. E. this year. 


Think 


O Christmas, merry Christmas, 
Is it really come again, 
With its memories and greetings, 
With its joy and with its pain? 
There's a minor in the carol 
And a shadow in the light, 
And a spray of cypress twining 
With the holly wreath tonight. 
And the hush is never broken 
By laughter light and low, 
As we listen in the starlight 
To the "bells across the snow." 
—Havergal. 
e 


Ex-president Coolidge frequently claimed 
that there were four things that contributed 
to the advancement of New England. These 
four items are particularly applicable to to- 
day's needs: 

1. Eat it up. 
2. Wear it out. 
3. Make it do. 
4. Do without. 
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Application of Federal Stabilization 
Program to School Salaries 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association 





School authorities, in common with 
all other public and private employers 
in the United States, are faced with 
a totally new and complex set of pro- 
cedures to be followed in making salary 
adjustments for their employees. In 
meeting this situation it is important 
to remember these two facts: 


1. The federal policy does not propose to 
freeze salaries or wages. Continued in- 
creases are provided for and are entirely 
justifiable under certain limitations and 
in accord with certain formal processes 
outlined by the federal authorities. 

2. The numerous complexities and excep- 
tions in the federal regulations merely 
reflect the complexities of the economic 
structure of the United States, in which 
more than 38,000,000 persons are work- 
ing for salaries or wages which must be 
regulated by federal authority. 

At the present time hundreds of 


school boards are considering salary 
increases for school employees, either 
for the calendar year beginning Jan- 
uary |, 1943, or for the coming school 
year of 1943-44. In view of the serious 
maladjustments, inequities, and sub- 
standards now prevailing in teachers’ 
salaries, it is of the utmost importance 
that boards of education push ahead 


through the formalities necessary to 
make the needed increases in school 
salaries now. 


TYPES OF INCREASES THAT REQUIRE 
APPROVAL 


It should be emphasized that in- 
creases represented by regular annual 
increments on a salary schedule, or 
resulting from promotions and reclassi- 
fications within a salary schedule, will 
not have to be approved by the fed- 
eral agencies. 

The chief types of increases that are 
likely to need approval are those due 
to: 

1. The restoration of depression cuts. 

2. The upward revision of old schedules or 

the adoption of new schedules. 

3. The granting of salary bonuses to offset 

the rise in cost of living. 


Regardless of the form in which the 
increase is proposed, it can be justified 
under the federal policy, only in case 
it is necessary to correct maladjust- 
ments, inequalities, or gross inequities, 
or to eliminate substandards of living. 


PROCEDURES BY SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
MAKING INCREASES 


Several basic questions about pro- 
cedure in relation to the federal pro- 
gram have to be answered in con- 
nection with making salary and wage 





increases other than those that are 
definitely exempt from review. 


IS FEDERAL APPROVAL NECESSARY? 

First, it must be decided whether 
or not the increases are of the type 
that need to be submitted for federal 
approval. If the school system is of 
the type that will use the certificate 
plan (described later in this section}, 
and if there is some reasonable doubt 
as to whether or not approval is re- 
quired, there would be no harm done 
nor time lost in sending in the cer. 
tificate anyway on the chance that it 
may be necessary. But if the school 
system has to use the application-for- 
prior-approval plan (described later) 
and there is doubt about the need for 
federal approval, application should 
be made to the nearest field office of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor for 
an informal ruling as to whether ap- 
proval is needed. The request for an 
informal ruling can be made by an 
official of the board of education, or 
by any individual employee of the 
board, or by any organization of school 
employees. 


CAN THE CERTIFICATE PLAN BE USED? 

If federal approval is necessary, 
another question arises in deciding 
whether or not the school system is 
free to use the certificate plan, or 
must use the application-for-prior-ap- 
proval plan. The certificate procedure 


FIGURE |. SAMPLE DRAFT OF A CERTIFICATE THAT MIGHT BE USED IN CERTIFYING SALARY AND WAGE 
INCREASES TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON SALARIES AND WAGES 


To the Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages 
Room 5406, Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 


This is to certify that the Board of Education of. 
has authorized the following increases in salary and wage rates of its employees, effective on 








(Date) 











(Preferably quote the language of the board resolution covering the increase. If a whole new schedule has been adopted, attach « 


complete copy of the schedule.) 


The increases in wages and salaries described above are necessary to correct maladjustments, inequalities, or gross inequities, as 


contemplated by Executive Order No. 9250 of October 3, 1942, in school employees 


compensation. 


The following statement indicates 


the salary and wage rates prevailing for the groups of employees concerned on January |, 1941, and gives related information on the n 


for these increases: 




















(Report salary levels and wage rates for groups of employees, as paid on January |, 1941. 
depression cuts still in effect on January |, 1941, and at present. } 
If present salaries are so low as to provide only substandards of living, point out that fact.) 


We hereby certify, on behalf of the Board of Education of. 


report them. 


Give additional facts, such as extent of 


If there have been salary or wage rate increases since January I, 1941, 





that the above statements are true, to the best of our knowledge and belief. 


Date. 
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President 





Secretary 





Superintendent of Schools 
Note: The Joint Committee does not prescribe this or any other definite form of certificate. This is a suggestion only. 
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is a desirable short cut that may be 
used if the proposed increases will not 
"raise salaries or wages beyond the 
prevailing level of compensation for 
similar services in the area or com- 


munity.” 

Boards of education may be in 
doubt as to whether they are free to 
use the certificate plan. Exact infor- 
mation is not now available on the 
prevailing level of compensation for 
school services by areas, so that a 
given board of education may not 
know whether or not the proposed in- 
creases will raise the wages concerned 
above prevailing levels. The following 
suggestions may be helpful: 

|. Since salary comparisons may vary for 
various groups of employees, it is sug- 

ested that the salaries of teachers 
who constitute the largest group) be 
the deciding factor in determining 
whether or not the certificate plan is ap- 
propriate. 

2. In metropolitan areas, the large city 
forming the nucleus of the area usually 
pays higher school salaries than the out- 
lying school districts, and because of its 
size, tends to determine the average for 
the area. For the most part, the outly- 
ing small cities and districts in a metro- 
politan area will be justified in following 
the certification procedure, as will the 
adjacent rural districts. 

3. Medium-sized cities, from about 30,000 
to 200,000 in population, that are not 
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included in larger metropolitan areas, 
should compare themselves with cities of 
the same general population group with- 
in a surrounding area large enough to 
include about fifteen to twenty cities 
of this size. If the most recent com- 
parisons available indicate that the me- 
dian teacher's salary in a given city was 
not above the median city of the group, 
the certification plan would be appro- 
priate. 

4. Small cities, towns, and rural areas usual- 
ly pay salaries that are below the aver- 
age for the state in which they are 
located, and for most of them the cer- 

__ tificate procedure would be appropriate. 

5. Probably a majority of the large cities 
of 200,000 in population, and over, un- 
less themselves parts of a larger metro- 
politan area, will find the application- 
for-prior-approval plan the appropriate 
procedure to follow. 


Salary comparisons for city school 
systems for the year 1940-41 were pub- 
lished by the Research Division and are 
available in many city school offices. 
Similar figures for 1942-43 will not 
be available until about February, 
1943; it is suggested that the National 
Education Association 1940-41 figures 
be used unless more recent statistics 
have been published by state agencies. 
The most recent averages by states, 
to include both urban and rural schools, 
are those for 1939-40 published by the 
United States Office of Education. 


WHAT AGENCY HAS JURISDICTION? 

For the school system that must 
apply for prior approval of salary and 
wage increases, a question will arise as 
to the relative jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional War Labor Boards and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

In general, it may be said that all 
noncertified employees, whether paid 
salaries or wages, and all teachers and 
other professional personnel receiving 
salaries of less than $200 a month, are 
subject to the regulation of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. All teachers 
and officers receiving more than $200 
a month are subject to the regulation 
of the Commissions of Internal Reve- 
nue. Since the average salary of 
teachers, supervisors, and principals 
during the school year, 1941-42, was 
about $1,500, the great majority of 
public school teachers will be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the National War 
Labor Board. 

It probably will be necessary for 
practically all school systems using the 
application-for-prior-approval plan to 
make applications to both federal 
agencies. 
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THE CERTIFICATE PLAN 

So far as possible, school authorities 
planning to make salary adjustments 
should make use of the certificate plan 
under the Joint Committee on Sal- 
aries and Wages. In using this plan 
it is not necessary to wait for prior 
approval by a federal agency. 

The board of education must be 
able to certify in good faith that the 
increases made are necessary to cor- 
rect maladjustments, inequalities, or 
gross inequities, as contemplated by 
executive order No. 9250, and must 
submit a certificate briefly describing 
the nature and amount of the adjust- 
ment, and setting forth the necessary 
facts to the: 

Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Room 5406, Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Five copies of the certificate (the 
original and four carbon copies) must 
be submitted. The board of education 
may put the salary increases into ef- 
fect at the same time that it certifies 
on the facts to the Joint Committee. 
If the board of education hears noth- 
ing to the contrary from the Joint 
Committee, it may assume that the 
adjustment has been approved. 

If either the National War Labor 
Board or the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, to whom the Joint 
Committee may refer the certificate, 
decides later to open the case and re- 
duce the amount of the increases, the 
reduction will not be retroactive and 
there will be no question of getting 
back a refund from the employees 
who may have received the increase 
for the length of time it was in effect. 

The meaning of maladjustments, in- 
equalities, and inequities as contem- 
plated by executive order No. 9250 
has been interpreted by the National 
War Labor Board in its "Wage Stabili- 
zation Policy'' of November 4. 

The majority of school systems in 
the United States today apparently 
are justified in submitting for approval 
salary and wage increases to correct 
maladjustments, as the term has been 
defined by the National War Labor 
Board. A maladjustment exists if there 
has not been an increase of fifteen per 
cent in the salary levels or wage rates 
since January |, 1941. Increases which 
differentiate among groups of em- 
ployees within a school system will 
have to be justified on the basis of 
correcting inequalities or inequities. 
Where salaries are so low as to rep- 
resent substandards of living, salary in- 
creases under the certificate plan still 
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would have to be justified primarily on 
the basis of correcting maladjustments, 
inequalities, or inequities. 

The Joint Committee on Salaries 
and Wages has not prescribed a stand- 
ard form of certificate. The local 
board of education is free to use what- 
ever form of report that seems ap- 
propriate, so long as the essential facts 
are included. Merely as a suggestion, 
and without the approval or disap- 
proval of the Joint Committee on Sal- 
aries and Wages, a sample certificate 
of the type which might be submitted 
is presented as Figure |. 

The chief advantages of the certifi- 
cate plan are that no delay is neces- 
sary in putting the increase in effect, 
and that the local education author- 
ities deal with only one agency—the 
Joint Committee—instead of dealing 
with both the National War Labor 
Board and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. For the convenience 
both of the school authorities and the 
federal agencies concerned, the cer- 
tificate plan should be used if possible. 

There is no reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that the school districts using 
the application-for-prior-approval plan 
apparently will follow essentially the 
same procedure as that indicated for 
private employers in the National War 
Labor Board statement of November 6. 

Almost without exception, boards of 
education using this plan will file ap- 
plications for approval of increases 
with the regional offices, both of the 
National War Labor Board and of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
application blanks are not yet (Novem- 
ber 18, 1942) ready and the regula- 
tions of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue have not been issued. These 
materials should be released in the im- 
mediate future, however, and little fur- 
ther delay should be necessary for 
boards of education in making applica- 
tion for approval of wage and salary 
increases. 

In dealing with the National War 
Labor Board, school authorities and 
teachers may utilize the services of 
field offices of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to get a preliminary 
ruling as to whether the proposed in- 
creases are of a nature to require 
approval by the federal agencies. 
These offices in Tennessee are located 
in Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville. 

If approval is required, the local 
school authorities will fill out applica- 
tion forms for approval of the increase, 





and send them to the nearest wage 
and hour office, which in turn wif 
send them to the nearest regional of 
fice of the National War Labor Board, 
The board has announced that is 
Southern regional office will be estab 
lished in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Thus far the Commissioner of [p. 
ternal Revenue has made no announeg. 
ments about loca! contacts other than 
to indicate that about ten regional of 
fices will be set up. 

Undoubtedly there will be many sal. 
ary increases planned for January |, 
1943, which will not have received ap. 
proval by that date. The only sug 
gestion that can be offered in that 
connection is for the boards of educa. 
tion concerned to set up their budgets 
including such increases and to hold 
the funds in reserve for the school 
employees concerned until the ap 
proval is obtained from the federal 


authorities. 
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Effect of Federal Wage 
Stabilization on T. E. A, 
Program 


Fear has been expressed in some 
quarters that the federal government's 
recently adopted program for stabili- 
zation of wages and salaries may make 
it impossible for state and local gov. 
erning bodies to increase salaries of 
teachers. The relation of the stabilize. 
tion program to teacher salary in- 
creases from local sources is discussed 
in the preceding article. The relation 
of the program to teacher salary 
increases from state sources is covered 
in General Order No. 12 of the 
War Labor Board: ‘Adjustments 
in salaries or wages of state, county, 
or municipal employees which require 
the approval of the board or of the 
commissioner will be deemed approved 
upon certification by the state or local 
agency authorizing the adjustment that 
such adjustment is necessary to correct 
maladjustments or to correct inequali- 
ties or gross inequities as contem- 
plated by Executive Order No. 9250." 

The “maladjustments" referred to 
above are interpreted as follows: 

Maladjustments—'"'To correct these 
maladjustments'’ (due to rise in cost 
of living) "the board will consider re- 
quests for general increases in straight: 
time rates up to fifteen per cent above 
the level prevailing on January |, 
1941." 

Salaries of teachers in Tennessee 
have not increased fifteen per cent 
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since January |, 1941. The average 
annua! salary of Tennessee teachers for 
the school year 1940-41 was $882. Pre- 
sumably their average salary on Jan- 
vary |, 1941, was approximately the 
same. Their average salary in 1941- 
42 was $897, an increase of $15. As- 
suming that their salaries have in- 
creased another $15 this year, the total 
estimated increase since January |, 
1941, would be $30. An increase of 
fifteen per cent over the January |, 
1941, average would amount to 
$132.30. Thus the average salary of 
Tennessee's teachers is still $102.30 
less than would be allowed under the 
War Labor Board's program for cor- 
recting “'maladjustments." This dif- 
ference multiplied by the total number 
of public teachers in the state (20,272) 
gives a total of $2,073,825.60 in ad- 
ditional state and local school funds 
which would be needed to increase 
teachers’ salaries to the level allowed 
under the federal government's pro- 
gram for wage and salary stabilization. 

Hence, the $1,000,000 the T. E. A. 
is asking the state to appropriate as 
an emergency supplement to teachers’ 
salaries is less than half the amount 
of increase which might be allowed 
under the federal government's wage 
and salary stabilization program. 


A Real Soldier Relin- 
quishes His Command 
CARL BROCKETT 
Davidson County 

On January 4, 1943, W. C. Dodson, 
Superintendent of Davidson County 
Schools, will voluntarily close a fifty- 
three-year connection with the David- 
son County School System. 

During his years of hard work by 
day and by night, his sacrifice of per- 
sonal privileges and pleasures, Mr. 
Dodson has established himself as an 
example to be emulated by those who 
know him. He entered the teaching 
profession thoroughly conscious that 
it was an underpaid one. One whose 
services are too often taken for granted 
by the public. Yet, he entered and 
at once set to the task of building for 
others that the way might be made 
easier. For such unselfish effort there 
is no sufficient material compensation, 
but that effort within itself is wealth. 

During this successful career, Mr. 
Dodson has witnessed, as a result of 
his untiring efforts, a continuous 
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growth and improvement in the 
school system: The average school 
term raised from seven months to nine 
months. The average annual salary 
raised from approximately $350 to 
approximately $1,000. The attendance 
has grown from approximately 4,000 
to 17,787. One of the greatest school 
transportation systems in the South has 
been developed, providing educational 
advantages to those who live far and 
near alike. The number of high schools 
has increased from one four-year high 
school in 1917 to eleven (ten white and 
one colored). The high school teach- 
ing personnel from four teachers to one 
hundred and fifty-six teachers. The 
value of school property has increased 
from $110,000 to $2,299,564. 

One of his most recent projects has 
been the establishment of special guid- 
ance rooms in some of the larger ele- 
mentary schools where boys and girls 
are given academic work according to 
their individual needs as well as an 
opportunity in the field of mechanical 
and industrial effort. Just this year, a 
sight-saving class was put into opera- 
tion giving children with impaired 
vision an opportunity to continue their 
education in a normal way. 

His youthful enthusiasm and mental 
alertness have kept him ever ahead of 








1943. Government Jobs! 
Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


foe Pe sce means thousands of appoint- 

S. Government Positions pay 
31260" ‘to e100 a year to start, with short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. W-207, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free thirty-two-page ig with 
list of Positions for teachers. You will fs 
full particulars telling what to do to qual 
for appointment. 





the crowd. He has always been grate- 
ful to his teaching personnel for their 
efforts. The generosity of his nature 
has given the teachers credit for the 
success and growth of the Davidson 
County School System. He has con- 
stantly sought to be and to remain in 
the background. Mr. Dodson has been 
tolerant, human, understanding, and 
willing to give to those responsible to 
him another chance. He has -never 
been too busy to listen and advise. He 
has exercised a sympathetic under- 
standing toward his associates, as well 
as the ability to forgive in others 
weaknesses which he would never tol- 
erate in himself. 

His philosophy of education—the 
making of boys and girls into good 
citizens—forever stands out as a guid- 
ing light to those who know him. His 
love for school children and their love 
for him was ever evident by their 
happy expressions during his frequent 
visits to the various schools. "Tell us 
a story, Mr. Dodson,” has become a 
familiar request as expressed by the 
little fellows and truly will be a regret- 
table loss as Mr. Dodson returns to his 
farm to raise chickens, sheep, pigs, 
corn, potatoes, and watermelons to 
help feed the many soldiers that are 
giving their lives to defend the flag 
that must continue to wave and protect 
the boys and girls of our country. 

Those who have worked with him will 
miss him deeply and will receive in his 
retirement the heritage of his principles 
and purposes. It is their responsibility 
to forward and maintain the philosophy 
of education which he established. The 
qualities which his associates and 
friends felt most strongly were his com- 
plete approachableness and under- 
standing. His heart, like his door, was 
always open. 

Today, tomorrow, and every day 
we salute you, Sir, and with gratitude 
and confidence we shall try to follow 
in your footsteps. 


An Illuminated Miniature Village 
(Continued from page 15) 
V. Papier-Mache: 
|. Powdered or lump glue. 
2. Plaster of Paris. 
3. Flour. 
VI. Generator: 
|. Car generator. 
2. One-sixth horsepower electric 
motor. 
3. Six-volt car storage battery. 
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“Some Tennessee 
Utopias" 

Man's age-old dream of a "Utopia" 
has found expression in at least five 
different attempts to establish perfect 
communities in Tennessee, beginning 
as early as 1736, according to Earnest 
|. Miller, graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

The rise, operation, and decline of 
the five "back - to - the - land’ move- 
ments, Priber's "Kingdom of Paradise"; 
Nashoba; the English settlement at 
Rugby; the Ruskin Colony; and the Bo- 
hemian Cooperative Farming Com- 
pany, are described by Mr. Miller in a 
thesis, "Some Tennessee Utopias," 
which he has submitted to the U. T. 
Committee on Graduate Study in ap- 
plication for the degree of master of 
arts at the August commencement. 

"The ‘Tennessee Utopias,’ while lo- 
cated in some instances in widely 
separated parts of the state, reveal a 
somewhat similar pattern and similar 
weaknesses,’ the U. T. student wrote. 
“They originated as well-intended 
projects of persons who wanted to im- 
prove the lot of mankind, but the sites 
selected were not suitable for the pur- 
pose in mind, and strong resident lead- 
ership was lacking.” 

One of the first attempts at a Uto- 
pian settlement in the United States 
was made in the East Tennessee moun- 
tains, when a German, Gustav Priber, 
settled among the “Over Hill’ Chero- 
kees at Great Tellico, near the present 
Tellico Plains, in 1736, Mr. Miller re- 
ported. Priber's aim for the estab- 
lishment of "A Kingdom of Paradise” 
was thwarted when he was arrested 
by the English on a charge of inter- 
fering with English trade. 

The second attempt to found a 
“Utopia” was the Nashoba experi- 
ment on the banks of the Wolf River 
about thirteen miles from Memphis. 
Originated by Frances Wright, the 
daughter of a Scotch merchant, the 
plan proposed the gradual abolition of 
slavery by providing the negroes a 
means of earning the price of their 
freedom. With radical social views 
and an unsound economic policy, the 
colony closed in December of |829. 

An English group, headed by Thomas 
Hughes, author of "Tom Brown's 
School Days," made the third attempt 
to establish a cooperative colony in 
Tennessee, taking over a plot on the 
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Cumberland Plateau, embracing parts 
of the present counties of Morgan, 
Scott, Fentress, and Overton. Today, 
some sixty years after its founding, 
Rugby is practically a deserted vil- 
lage. 

Inspired by J. A. Wayland, editor 
of a socialistic weekly newspaper, the 
Ruskin Cooperative Association was 
established at Tennessee City, west of 
Nashville, in 1894. Workers in the 
colony were paid with certificates of 
labor, rendered in denominations of 
one-half to ten hours. Disputes over 
management, religion, and social cus- 
toms brought about its downfall in 
1899, 

The latest attempt at land settle- 
ment discussed by Mr. Miller was the 
short-lived Bohemian settlement on 
the Cumberland Plateau near Mayland, 
in Cumberland County. Settlement 
began in the spring of 1913, and an 
effort was made to reproduce a set- 
ting for village life such as the Bo- 
hemians had known in their homeland. 
Resentment against the management 
of the company flared into open re- 
bellion, and the settlement was com- 
pletely broken up in 1916. 

"In the postwar adjustments, de- 
spite the collapse of previous settle- 
ments, it is not unlikely that areas in 
the state, particularly on the Cumber- 
land Plateau, will again be suggested 
as sites for land settlements,’ Mr. 
Miller prophesied. 
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I’m camouflaging my desk—I didn’t 
study my history lesson. 





Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, MOTION 
PICTURE BUREAU. Motion pictures giving 
information about the war and how Americans 
can help are being produced and distributed 
by the Bureau of Motion Pictures of th 
Office of War Information. Such pictures, gl 
of them iémm sound films, are available 
from established commercial and educational 
film distributors, throughout the country, A 
list of these distributors and a description 
of the available films can be obtained freg 
of charge by writing to the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, Office of War Information, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKLISTS AVAILABLE, Re. 
prints of the November and December issugs 
of Parents Magazine reviewing current chi- 
dren's books are available from the Parents 
Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
One hundred copies may be secured free of 
charge. The November reprint deals wit 
books for younger children. The December 
reprint, which will be available soon, is for 
older boys and girls. Submitted by Velma 
R. Shaffer. 

ENGLISH AT YOUR SERVICE. By Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Mary Agnella Gunn, and A. Laur 
McGregor. Ginn and Company. 335 pages, 
Price, $1.00. 

FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA. By Herbert — 
Hawkes, William A. Luby, and Frank C, 
Touton. Ginn and Company. 495 pages. 
Price, $1.40. 

IN THE SERVICE WITH UNCLE SAM. By 
Earl S. Kalp, for the Committee on Exper 





_ mental Units of the North Central Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Ginn 
and Company. 7! pages. Price, $0.60. 
LATIN AND THE ROMANS. By Thornton 
Jenkins and Anthony Pelzer Wagener. Ginn 
and Company. 585 pages. Price, $2.12. 
GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH. By Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Mary Agnella Gunn, and A, Laure 
McGregor. Ginn and Company. 384 pages. 
Price, $1.08. 

BASIC MATHEMATICS. 
Ginn and Company. 
$1.48. 

WONDERS TO SEE. By Lillian Hethershaw 
and Tunis Baker. World Book Company. 24 
pages. 

IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. Revised. fy 
Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, 
Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale 
242 pages. 

IN STORM AND SUNSHINE. Revised. by 
Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. 
Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale 
183 pages. 

VOCABULARY QUIZ. By John G. Gilmar 
tin. American Book Company. 
MATHEMATICS OF AIR AND MARINE 
NAVIGATION. By A. D. Bradley. Americat 
Book Company. 103 pages. 

A NEW APPROACH TO SPANISH. _By Lowit 
Cabat and George Fanning, Jr. Americal 
Book Company. 296 pages. 


By William Bet. 
502 pages. Price, 
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BOOKS ABOUT OUR NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Alaska, Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Mexico, Central and South America 


Price 


AMAZON THRONE—Harding. Sr. High $3.50 
Intimate portrayal of Brazil’s three colorful 
monarchs—covers history of that country 
during Nineteenth Century. (Bobbs) 

AMERICA SOUTH—Beals. ' Sr. High 3.50 
A dramatic story of the modern and ancient 
Americas to the south of us (Lipp 

AMERICAS TO THE SOUTH—Whitaker. Sr. High 2.50 
A first rank journalist tells us what we 
need and want to know about South 
America. 

BRAZIL, LAND OF THE 
FUTURE—Zwieg Sr. High 3.00 
A brilliant treatment of Brazil. (Viking) 

BURTON HOLME’S MEXICO—Castillo.. Gr. 6-8 1.23 
Description and travel in Mexico. (Wheeler) 

CHILDREN OF THE FIERY 
MOUNTAIN—Cannon . 4 2.00 
The adventures of two boys visiting i 
Guatemala. (Dutton) 

CITADEL OF A HUNDRED 
STAIRWAYS—Malkus . 

A boy of today goes from his home in the 
United States to Peru, accompanying his 
father who is a mining engineer. 

COURAGE OVER THE 
ANDES—Kummer 
An impetuous young American bo 
a South America in this thrill 


FRENCH CANADA—Boswell ... 

History, customs, and industry of French 

Canada. (Viking) 
HE WOULDN’T BE KING— 

(BOLIVAR )—Baker 

A biography of the Great Liberator. 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA—Gunther 

The authority on Latin America today. 
JORGE’S JOURNEY—Desmond . 

A story of the coffee country of Brazil. 
LANDS OF NEW WORLD 

NEIGHBORS—Adamson .Sr. High 3.50 

This is a concise and complete history of 

each country in the Western Hemisphere. (McGraw) 
LET’S SEE SOUTH AMERICA—Wither- 


(Macmillan) 


Gr. 7-12 2.00 


(Winston) 


..Gr. 6-9 2.50 
(Vanguard) 
Sr. High 3.50 
(Harper) 

.Gr. 4-6 1.75 
(Macmillan) 


_ A book on travel in South America. 
LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA—Lansing. Sr. High 3.00 


Fifteen colorful biographies of men of 
Mexico and Central America. (Page) 


LIBERATORS AND HEROES OF 


SOUTH AMERICA—Lansing 
Famous heroes of South America. 


WITLE JUNGLE VILLAGE—Waldeck. . 


Sr. High 3.00 
(Page) 


ag’ 
.Gr. 4-6 2.00 
The story pe the poem | of a tribe and 
the tasks an uiana 


d trials involved. British G 
jungle. (Houghton) 
LUPE AND THE SENORITA—Kahmann..Gr. 7-9 2.00 
A moving present-day mystery story of a 
rl (Random) 


Puerto Rican A 
MANUELITO OF COSTA RICA—Gay....Gr. 2-4 1.28 
Costa Rica is brought to children of Amer- 
ica by ae colored pictures and an en- 
chantin; (Cadmus) 


MARIA ROSA~—Kelsey . ; 2.00 
A gay picture-story book with a small heroine 
who was sure she couldn’t wait for Carnival 
i (Doubleday) 


in Rio. 
MARIO AND THE CHUNA—Hall Gr. 2-4 1.12 
Mario and his pet bird have many exciting 
adventures. (Cadmus) 
NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH—Goetz... Gr. 4-8 2.50 
An excellent book on Latin America—twelve 
countries are included. 
NEW WORLD pgs = 8 age as 
Neighboss in Icelan 2 ieee ae rr a Paade: 
All over Central and South cian 


(Harcourt) 


* (Heath) 


CHILDREN. OF MEXICO—Hogner Gr. 
OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY—Peary.. Gr. 
(Greenland) 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA— 
Goetz 
KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE 
JUNGLE—Williams “a 
AROUND THE CARIBBEAN —Burglon i 
SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA—Adams. .Gr. 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE— 
Waldeck (British Guiana)... . 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER— 
Fleming 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER— 
Pollock (Argentina) 
UP CANADA WAY—Dickson 
RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA— 
Von Hagen 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA— 
Von Hagen 
BOYS OF THE ANDES— 
Desmond (Peru) 
AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND— 
Votes ........ 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY— 
Malkus i . 7-8 
SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL— 
Kelsey . . 7-8 .40 
PABLO AND PETRA—Lee . 3-5 1.00 


Pablo and Petra, two Mexican children, show 
us the charm of the Mexican countryside. 


PANCHITA—Goetz 
The story of a little girl of Guatemala— 
daughter of pottery makers 


PICTURE GEOGRAPHIES— Marguerite 
Henry (Whitman) 
CHILE ...Gr. 4-6 
ARGENTINA ae nuke be Ba . 4-6 
BRAZIL eae . 4-6 
CANADA . ¥ 
WEST INDIES 
PANAMA 
MEXICO 
ALASKA : 
RUNAWAY BALBOA—Johnson 
Adventures of the mule engine in the jungle 
at the Panama Canal Zone. (Harper) 
SILVER LLAMA—Malkus .. ..Gr. 4-6 


Adventuring with a silver llama 
(Winston) 


Andes Mountains. 
SIMON BOLIVAR—Waugh. .Gr. 6-9 2.50 
(Macmillan) 


A stirring portrait of a famous ‘South 
American liberator. A 

SI SI ROSITA—Russell .Gr. 3-4 51 
A story of Rosita and Carlos of ‘Mexico. (American) 

SOLITA—Moon Gr. 4-6 2.00 


A sensitive and ‘delightful story of a small 
girl of present-day Mexico. (Doubleday ) 
STORY OF THE OTHER AMERICA— 
Gill and Hoke. : 2.00 
A vivid picture of how South America 
came to be and what it is now. (Houghton) 
TWO CHILDREN OF BRAZIL—Brown. .Gr. 4-6 2.00 
The life and adventures of Joa and Tatu in 


Brazil. 
VILLAGE THAT LEARNED TO READ— 
Tarshis : 
Story of Pedro, ‘his family and friends and 
teacher in.a small village * Mexico. 
WINGS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
Dalgliesh . 
A real introduction for American children to 
our neighbors in South America. 


(Cadmus) 


.Gr. 2-4 2.00 


(Harcourt) 


(Winston) 


.Gr. 4-6 2.00 
(Hcughton) 


(Scribner) 
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Mildred Howell Bosworth, Librarian 
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TENNESSEE’S NEW BOOK ON CONSERVATION 


Our Land »° Our Living 


By CALDWELL, BAILEY, AND WATKINS 


HIS new book includes the most im- 

portant phases of a good conservation 
program for the intermediate grades. It 
teaches young Americans how to preserve 
their wildlife, soil, water, forests, and 
minerals; how to prevent waste and mis- 
use. OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 
not only teaches why we must conserve, 
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but also how to rebuild and re-use through 
proper management. The facts are clearly 
stated; the vocabulary is easy and direct; 
and the wealth of exact illustrations makes 
clear the meaning of the content. It meets 
all the requirements for successful teach- 
ing, and has been adopted by The Ten- 
nessee Textbook Authority. 


302 Pages — 219 Illustrations 


Order from THE TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 


Representative, ROGER BARKER, Trenton, Tennessee 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE, fl. Y. 
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